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AFFAIRS IN FRANCE. 


NaPoLeon III, does not, as it seems to us, occupy a very 
enviable position just at present, He has had to abandon 
his favourite principle of personal government, and thereby 
to acknowledge that the last eighteen years of his life have 
been a mistake, and so much precious time wasted for the 
political education of his subjects, for no man—not even 
his Majesty himself, if he 
were free to speak his real 
sentiments—will maintain 
that Frenchmen are now 
more fit for self-govern- 
ment, and for the manage- 
ment of Parliamentary in- 
stitutions, than they were 
in 1851, It is little exag- 
geration to say that an en- 
tire generation of French- 
men has passed away since 
the famous coup-d'ctat, and 
that a new one has grown 
up; but it would, perhaps, 
be very decided exaggera- 
tion to aver that the men 
of 1870 are politically better 
educated and more fully 
masters of themselves than 
were those of 1850, The 
one had at least some ex- 
perience in constitutional 
government from having 
practised it, however im- 
perfectly, for twenty years 
under the Orleans dynasty ; 
whereas the other — uni- 
versal suffrage notwith- 
standing—hbave, under the 
Emperor, been kept in po- 
litical leading-strings, ard 
debarred all real share in 
the management of na- 
tional affairs, The Em- 
peror has been France 
during all those years; 
he has decided 
thing; he has managed 
everything; be bas becn 
all in all, while his people 
have been but as tocls in 
his hands, however little 
some may have relished the 
role assigned tothem, His 
Majesty may only bave 
been keeping his people in 
this state of pupilage—if 
even pupilage it can be 
called — for their own good, 
ard in order to educate 
them up to the capacity 
needful for constitutional 
government ; but, uufor- 
tunately, men do not ac- 
quire an art by mecly 
looking on while others are 
at work, and never taking 
part in the business them- 
selves, If the French 
were unfit to conduct their national affairs when the Em- 
peror—no doubt kindly, but certainly somewhat forcibly— 
undertook to perform that duty for them, they are less likely 
to be equal to the task now; and yet his Majesty has had 
to yield up exclusive control, and let the people assume a 
part for which he must in his heart deem them still unfit, or 
his whole course since 1851 has been a deliberate violation 
of right. 

That must be one grievous source of trouble to the Third 
Napoleon ; but there are others behind. He has had to part 
from all his old advisers—first from the ‘ Vice-Emperor,” 
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M. Rouher, and then from his other alter ego, the great 
wedile of Paris, Baron Haussmann ; and to take to his councils 
instead men who, like M, Talhouet, but a few years ago he 
had branded as traitors and sent to prison. Simultaneous 
loss of power and loss of friends are sore trials to all men; 
but most especially to Princes who fancy they have a 
heaven-appointed mission to enjoy both without let or 
hindrance, Yet that is the “ weird’ the Emperor Napoleon 


Scottish phrase to so exalted a personage, 

But even these troubles do not fill the cup of his Majesty's 
tribulation. His worst enemies appeir to be those, if not 
of his household, at least of his family ; for surely a worse 
turn could not, in his present circumstances, have been done 
to the head of the house of Bonaparte than the scandal 
caused by the homicide perpetrated by his cousin, Prince 
Pierre, That gentleman has done a deed which, however it 
came about, must surely pain and embarrass the Emperor. 
If the killing of M, Victor Noir was unprovoked, and the 


deed therefore 2 murder, the Emperor will be in this painful 
strait—he will either have to sign the death-warrant of a 
near relative, or save his life, directly or indirectly, at the 
expense of a violation of law and of his impartiality as head 
of the State, and bound to mete out equal justice to all his 
subjects. And even should it be shown that the homicide 
was not unprovoked, that Prince Pierre Bonaparte only acted 
in self-defence, though in a decidedly rash and scarcely-to- 
be-justified manner, the 
odium of the deed must 
still recoil, in part at least, 
upon the Emperor, who 
will hardly escape the sus- 
picion—probably will not 
escape the reproach — of 
straining law and violating 
justice on behalf of a mem- 
ber of his own family, and 
thereby weakening the 
sanctity that ought to 
guard human life, We do 
not here allude to the 
opinions of extreme and 
violent men like M. Roche- 
fort, but to what may be 
thought by much more se- 
date and rational politi- 
cians, In any case, the 
position of the Emperor in 
reference to this unhappy 
event is most unenviable ; 
and few men, we imagine, 
would be inclined just now 
to change places with his 
Imperial Majesty, who has 
only just been compelled 
to make an effort to save 
his dynasty by the sacrifice 
of his power, and now is 
called upon to mourn the 
crime, or the almost equally 
sad misfortune, of his 
uncle's son, Of a truth, 
“uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown,” by what- 
ever means that crown may 
have been acquired, but 
more especially if it bave 
been gained by somewhat 
“indirect and  crovked 
ways,” 

Turning, however, from 
the personal and family 
troubles of the Emperor to 
the new order of things 
just inaugurated in France, 
it is impossible not to feel, 
warmly as we may hail the 
change from despotic to 
Constitutional government, 
and much as we may wish 
success to the efforts of M, 
Ollivier and his colleagues 
in working the rehabili- 
tated Parliamentary ma- 
chinery, that they have 


SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D,, BISHOP OF WINCITESTER.—(rrou a pnotoararn ny sonuN watKrs:.) grave difficulties to sur- 
mount, and a great deal 
is now doomed to “dree"—if we may apply a homely | of hard up-hill work todo. The Ministry is supposed to 


represent two important sections of the Chamber — the 
Right and Left Centres—which, collectively, constitute a 
majority of the whole. That seems promising enough on 
a first view; but, looked into more closely, those sec- 
tions are found to be composed of somewhat incongruous 
and unreliable ingredients,, the very presence in the 
Assembly of not a few deputies belonging to them being in 
itself a reproach to free election, inasmuch as they are the 
product of the grossest corruption. They were elected 


| under the system of official candidature, and by the direct 
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application of unscrupulous governmental pressure, but for 
which they would never have found their way into the 
Chamber at all; and consequently are not to be depended 
upon for support in carrying out reforms that would inevi- 
tably involve their political annihilation, A new electoral 
law, that shall secure free voting to the constituencies and a 
real representative character to the deputies, is indispensable 
to the working of genuine Constitutionalism, But are the 
members of the existing Chamber the men to pass such a 
law? Oan they be expected, much less relied upon, to vote 
for it, and so sign the warrant for their own political 
ostracism? We very much doubt it; and hence believe that 
M. Ollivier will have serious difficulty to encounter in manag- 
ing some of his nominal supporters, But, supposing the Right 
and Left Centres loyal to their new chief, he has enemies on 
each side of him, The extreme Right and the extreme Left 
will be equally hisfoes, The “ Arcadians ” of the Right, who 
are proverbially more Imperialist than the Emperor, are pretty 
sure—unless, indeed, they be restrained by the personal inter- 
ference of his Majesty, which would itsclf be a breach of 
Constitutionalism—to throw every impediment in their power 
in the way of changes which aim at the abolition of the ex- 
clusive advantages they have heretofore enjoyed; and in 
this policy of obstruction they are likely to have the aid of 
the Senate, which will not willingly relinquish the sole 
initiative in constitutional changes accorded to it by the 
recent Senatus Cunsultum, Then, on the extreme Left, there 
are the Republicans and “ Irreconcilables ” — comparatively 
few in number, it is true, but strong in talent, and stronger 
still, perhaps, in audacity and hatred of Imperialism—who 
will deem no reform sufficient that leaves the Empire in 
existence, Environed thus on every hand with unreliable 
friends or open foes, M, Ollivier'’s Ministry, however sincere 
may be the Emperor’s conversion to Constitutionalism, and 
however earnest their efforts to work the new system of 
government, cannot fail to encounter obstacles at every turn, 
From these dilemmas, should they arise, as appears most 
probable, there is, as it seems to us, but one feasible means 
of escape. There must be a dissolution and a fresh and 
really free election—and that, too, without waiting to effect 
a change in the electoral laws, but with a total change of 
electoral practices, The mind of the people would thus be 
ascertained ; and if, as is to be hoped, moderate councils 
and rational views predominate among them, the Oliivier 
Ministry would-receive an accession of strength that would 
enable them to carry out their programme of just, honest, en- 
lightened, and impartial government, and render it possible 
for them to serve at once France, liberty, and the empire, 
Any way, M, Ollivier and his colleagues have a great work to 
perform, a grand opportunity offcred them, and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that the spirit in which they enter upon their 
task will be equal to its magnitude, and that their success 
will be commensurate with the importance of their mission, 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 

THE Right Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., who has recently 
been translated to the see of Winches‘er, but who is as yet better 
known as Bishop of Oxford, is the third son of the celebrated 
philanthropist, William Wilberforce, and was born in 1805, He 
was educated by a private tutor, and subsequently at Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree, as a second class in classics 
and first class in mathematics, in 1826, and proceeded M.A., 1829 ; 
D.D., 1845; and was admitted ad eundem gradum, Cambridge, in 
1847, He was ordained as Curate of Checkenden, Oxfordshire 3 and 
his subsequent preferments were the Rectory of Brightstone, 
Archdeaconry of Surrey, Rectory of Alverstoke, Canonry of 
Winchester, Chaplaincy to the late Prince Albert, and the Deane 
of Westminster, He was consecrated Bishop of Oxford in 1845, 


‘and, as such, was Chancellor of the Order of the Garter ; he is 


also, by special appointment, Lord High Almoner, Amongst his 
published works are “ Agathos,” “Eucharistica,”’ “ History of the 
American Church,” “The Rocky Island,” “Sermons at Oxford,” 
“Sermons before the Queen,” “Sermons on Miscellaneous Sub- 
jects,” “ Addresces on the Ordination Service,’ &c, Asa spiritual 
ape the Bishop takes a prominent part in the debates in the 

ouse of Lords, and also in the Upper House of Convocation. He 
is also well known as a most eloquent speaker at public meetings 
of a religious character, 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER AT WORK.—Dr. Temple has commenced work 
vigorously. Last Saturday he distributed prizes to the successful students 
of the Plymouth Science Schools. On Sunday his Lordship preached at St. 
Andrew’s and Trinity Churches, Plymouth, in aid of parish schools. The 
collection in the morning realised £46 15s., and that in the evening £27. 
On Monday his Lordship consecrated additional burial-ground at St, 
Stephen’s-by-Saltash, Cornwall ; after which he proceeded to Milbrook, in 
order to perform the double service of consecration and confirmation. Dr. 
Temple reopened Holy Trinity Church, at Barnstaple, North Devon, on 
Wednesday. Previous to the ceremony an address was presented to his 
Lordship at the Townhall, on behalf of the Corporation of the borough. 
The Bishop, accompanied by the Mayor, then proceeded to the church, 
which was densely crowded. Dr. Temple preached on the occasion, and 
also in the even: in the old church, The Bishop is making most 
favourabie impressions in the diocese. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND BELLIGERENT RIGUTS.—The Peace Society 
has rendered a valuable service to the interests of British commerce by 
republishing and distributing two important letters by Mr. W. S. Lindsay, 
late M.P.| for Sunderland, on the subject of belligerent rights. Mr. 
Lindsay feels much alarm at the present dangerous position of Great Bri- 
tain in co: tion with the modified principles of belligerent law agreed 
to (for Eurdpe only) at the Paris Congress of 1856, and the subsequent 
refusal of the United S:ates to bind herself to the chief of those principles. 
He says, ‘‘ We have been placed in a position which will be most disas- 
trous to our maritime commerce should we ourselves be again unfortu- 
nately engaged in war. In the event of war, even with a nation which 
could not send more than half a dezen cruise ts, of all sorts, to sea, it must 
be evident to any person who has given the slightest attention to the 
course and operation of commerce that all our vast sea-borne trade would 
at once rom our own shipping to the vessels of neutral nations, In illus- 
tration I need only instance the case of the Alabama inthe recent American 
civil war, to show that even one similar cruiser let loose to prey upon our 
commerce would increase the premium of insurance on goods in British 
ships to an extent that would be sufficient to annihilate for the time our 
merchant navy. A rise of only 4 per cent extra premium over and above 
the premium charged upon the vessels of neutrals would turn the scale 
against us. Ataroughestimate we have never less than £120,000,000 of,pro- 
perty, of one sort and another, afloat at sea at any one time—perhaps more 
than that of all other nations put together.” It is of urgent importance 
that all classes of the community—but especially chambers of commerce, 
merchants, and shipowners—should perseveringly exert their influence 
upon the Executive to procure early diplomatic negotiations with other 
nations (and especially with the United States), with a view to secure the 
following objects ;—1.To make all private property free from capture on 
the high seas, with such exceptions as may be found necessary ; 2, to 
abolish the right of blockading during war those ports of the belligerents 
which are eye commercial ; 3, to relinquish the right to search on tho 
high scas the merchant-yessels ef neutral powers, 


Foreign Intelligence, 
FRANCE. 


The homicide committed by Prince Pierre Bonaparte is the one 
subject which occupies public attention in Paris, In the Corps 
Législatif there has been a discussion upon it, in which M. Roche- 
fort compared the Bonapartes to the Borgias, For this and for 
other strong remarks he was rebuked by M. Emile Ollivier, who 
declared that justice would be done in the case of the Prince, and 
maintained that the magistracy was not wanting in either dignity 
or independence, M. Schnieder then brought forward a requisition 
that M. Rochefort should be prosecuted for an article in the 
Marseillaise, inciting to hatred and contempt of the Government, 
and to civil war, This was referred to a special committee, 
which pronounced in favour of the prosecution, The Marsetllaise 
has been seized, Victor Noir's funcral took place on Wednesday 
afternoon at Neuilly, and, notwithstanding unfavourable weather, 
was attended by an immense number of persons, M. Rochefort 
addressed the crowd from the window of the house in which the 
deceased had lived, It was feared that the funeral ceremony would 
lead to disturbances, but none took place. : 

A Ministerial order has been issued definitively restoring to a'l 
new: papers whatsoever the right of sale in the public streets, At 
a mecting held at the resi¢ence of Baron Jerome David, the leader 
of the * Arcacians,” it has been decided that the Right party in 
the Chamber shall give their support to the Ministry, 


SPAIN. 

The Ministerial crisis in Spain has been surmounted, Marshal 
Prim remains Prime Minister ; Senor Rivero becomes the Minister 
of the Interior, Senor Sagasta of Foreign Affairs, Admiral 
‘Topete of Marine, and Montero Rios of Justice, The other port- 
folios remain in the hands of the Ministers who held them in the 
last Cabinet. ; 

In Wednesday's sitting of the Cortes, Marshal Pim explained the 
late Ministerial crisis, and declared that the election of a Monarch 
would crown the edifice of the revolution, Senor Rivero, the 
Minister of the Interior, detailed the programme of the Ministry, 
and said that the Conservative party had initiated the revolution, 
adding that the Government would maintain order and raise the 
credit of the country. In conclusion, the Minister appealed to the 
Deputies, and expressed a hope that a spirit of concord would 
prevail among them, 

ROME 


Some of the Fathers of the Gicumenical Council belonging to 
the Ultramontane party have signed a petition to the Pope point- 
ing out the opportuneness of defining the dogma of his personal 
infallibility. It is believed, however, that the promoters of the 
measure will receive but little euport, and that not 100 out of the 
750 members of the Council will sign the petition, Consequently, 
it is supposed that his Holinegs will only receive the dccument as 


an act of homage, 
AUSTRIA. 


The Budget Committee of the Lower House of the Reichsrath 
has approved the bill relating to the regulations for cariying out 
the law on the unification of the public debt, The committee 
adds provisions stipulating that the holders of obligations which 
bear the name of the pcssessors must also be required to convert 
them, and that the conversion shall be made free of stamp duty. 

It is announced in the Vienna and Berlin papers that an Austrian 
Archduke will shortly pay a visit to the latter city, by way of 
returning the visit of the Prince Royal of Prussia to the Court of 
Austria, This exchange of courtesies is regarded as evidence of 
the good feeling existing between the two Powers, and as a fresh 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace, 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

The Porte has received a note from the Viceroy of Egypt 
explaining that the delay in giving up the ironclads and breech- 
loaders arose from a desire to ascertain their cost and to settle the 
mode of payment. This answer is said to be perfectly satisfactory 


to the Sultan, 
GREECE. 

The following modifications have been made in the formation of 
the new Cabinet :—M. Valoriti, Minister for Foreign Affairs; M, 
Tombacsi, Minister of Marine ; M, Delgarvin, Minister of Finances ; 
M. Avierincs, Minister of Public Worship; M, Sarova, Minister of 
Justice; M, Scortro, Minister of War; M, Zaims, Minister of 
Interior and President of the Council. 

The King and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, M, Valoriti, 
have gone to Santa Maura to relieve the sufferers by the late 


earthquake, 
THE UNITED STATES. 

A resolution was introduced on Tuesday in the Senate and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations instructing the 
Secretary of State to inquire into the expediency of proposing the 
transfer of British Columbia to the United States as a condition 
of a treaty for the settlement of the differences between America 
and Great Britain, The preamble states that the inhabitants of 
British Columbia desire such a transfer, 

Numerous Washington correspondents of New York journals 
state that the President will shortly send to the Senate a secret 
message communicating a treaty megotiated between President 
Baez and the United States Commissioner Perry for the annexation 
of San Domingo to the Unitea States as a territory, According to 
this intelligence, the United States undertakes to pay the debts of 
San Domingo, receiving public lands at a joint appraisement for 
all payments exceeding 1,500,000 dole. The treaty, it is added, is 
subject to ratification by the United States Senate and by a 
majority of the voters in San Domingo, 


THE RED RIVER. 

The Red River insurgents have issued a long declaration of inde- 
pendence, in which they state that hitherto the people of Rupert's 
Land have respected the authority of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
though the government of that company was far from answering 
to their wants; but that, having now been abandoned by it and 
transferred to a strange Power, they consider themselves free from 
all allegiance to their former rulerz, They refuse to recognise the 
authority of Canada, and declare that they will continue to oppose 
it. They moreover proclaim, in the name of the people of Rupert's 
Land and the North-West territory, that they have established a 
Provisional Government, which they hold to be the only lawful 
authority existing in the country; and announce that they are 
ready to enter into such negotiations with Canada as may be 
favourable to the good government and prosperity of the people, 


CHINA, 

The ship Crafton has been abandoned in a sinking condition 
near Macao, having been attacked by pirates, who murdered all 
the Europeans on board except the captain and tix men, whom 
they took prisoners, The Portuguese war-vescel Cormose has 
inflicted severe retribution upon those concerned in this piratical 
outrage, and has burnt all the villages adjacent to the eceue of the 
murder, 


FLAME STORMS.—Professor J. D. Stecle has communicated a paper to 
the Limira Advertiser, in which he says the result of observations now being 
taken show that storms rage upon the sun with a violence of which we can 
form no conception, Hurricanes sweep over its surface with terrific 
violence. Vast cyclones wrap its fires into whirlpools, st the bottom of 
which our earth could lie like a boulder in a volcano, Huge flames dart 
out to enormous distances, and fly over the sun with a speed greater than 
that of the earth itself through space, At one time a cone of tire shot out 
50,000 miles, and then died away, all in ten minutes’ time. Besides such 
aw ful convulsions, the mimic display of a terrestrial volcano or earthquake 
sinks into insignificance. There is nothing in these phenomena to alarm us. 
They have, in all probability, happened constantly for ages past. That we 
have now means of investigating their nature and measuring their height 
and velocity furnishes no cause of anxiety. Rumours of theve discoveries 
have crept into the papers, and, exaggerated by repeated copying and 
sensational additions, have yiven rice to these mysterions and uncalled-for 
predictions, Ss 


EXTRAORDINARY HOMICIDE AT PARIS. 


An extraordinary event has occurred in Paris, which has causeq 
intense excitement, though the details are as yet involved in some 
obscurity, Prince Pierre Bonaparte has killed—there is no doubt 
of that—M., Victor Noir, a French journalist. The only question 
is whether the slaughter was a cowardly murder or a homicide 
more or less provoked and justifiable, That is the point into which 
the Chamber of Investigation (Chambre des Mises en Accusation) of 
the High Court of Justice has to inquire, In the mean time there 
are two versions of the bloody story. 

Prince Pierre Bonaparte, aggrieved by some remarks upon him. 
self which had appeared in the Marsei//aise, addressed a challenge 
to M. Henri Rochefort, the well-known editor of that paper, The 
letter was couched in unusual terms, The Prince complained of 
having been attacked by one of M. Rochefort’s “flunkies,” 
and asked that gentleman whether he considered himself 
responsible for the bespatterings of his inkstand, In the 
event of M, Rochefort’s retaining “any remnant of the 
feelings of a Frenchman,” Prince Pierre Bonaparte challenged 
him toa direct personal encounter, apparently without the inter. 
vention of seconds, “If perchance,” he wrote, “you consent to 
withdraw the bolts which render your honourable person doub! 
inviolate, you will find me neither in a palace nor in @ castle, 
live plainly enough at No, 59, Rue d’Auteuil, and I promise that, 
if you call, you will find me at home.” The Prince expected, 
apparently, that the principal in the quarrel, or the man whom he 
chose to make so, would answer his summons in person, and that 
the dispute might be settled without the interposition of friends, 
M. Rochefort, however, did not respond, M, Pascal Grouchet, 
who had signed the offensive article, made himself answer- 
able for it, On his bebalf M, Victor Noir and M, Ulric 
Fonvielle waited upon the Prince, According to the account 
published in the Constitutionncl, Prince Pierre Bonaparte asked 
there gentlemen, on their being shown up into his drawinge 
room, whether they were the journalists sent by M. Rochefort, 
Assuming this narrative to be correct, the qiiestion was probably 
phrased in a manner which, if not designed, was yet felt to be 
msulting, M, Victoir Noir, we are told, struck the Prince viclently 
in the face ; and M, Fonvielle, “doubtless expecting a blow,” drew 
arevolver, That, assuming the truth of this story, M. Noir should 
have expected a blow in return for his attack, would be natural 
enough. Why M, Fonvielle chould have supposed that he would 
be vicariously assaulted it is hard tosay. The eequel was brief 
and blocdy, The Prince, according tothe Constitutionnel, snatched 
a pistol from a panoply decorating the galoon, and fired at M, Noir, 
Whom he wounded, but who managed to struggle down stairs, at 
the foot of which he fell dead, Prince Pierre has bimself written 
an account of the fray, which is identical, in every point but one, 
with that published in the Constitutionnel, He shot M. Noir, le 
admits; though not with a pistol taken from a panoply decorating 
the salocn, but with a revolver which happened to be in his pocket, 

The Marseillaise, which doubtless contains M, Fonvielle’s narra. 
tive, gives a somewhat different account of the origin of tlhe 
dispute, and a wholly different version of its progress, According 
to this account, the two journalists called upon Prince Piere 
Napoleon not with any reference to the article complained of in 
the Prince's letter to M, Rochefort, but in order to demand an 
explanation on behalf of M, Pascal Grouchet with respect to 
certain ariicles which had appeared im the morning papers. The 
Prince asked whether they undertook responsibility for M, 
Rochefort’s acts, ‘They replied, in indirect and general terms, that 
they were 1esporsible for their friends, Thereupon, according to 
the Marscillaise, the Prince, without having received any provos 
cation, truck M, Noir in the face with his left hand, and, drawing 
a ten-chambered revolver from his pocket with his right hand, 
fired at M, Noir, who was within arm’s length, and who immediately 
fell, M, Fozvielle, in self-defence, drew a pistol from his pocket, 
whereupon the Prince retired a few paces, and fired, The shct 
did not take effect; and, though the Prince stood before the dcor 
of the room, M, Fonvielle managed to escape. Another shot, 
aimed at him as he left the room, passed through his paletot, 

Between these two accounts it would be premature now, and it 
mnay to the end remain impossible, to decide, Prince Pierre 
Napoleon had challenged Mr, Henri Rochefort to a personal 
encounter; and he admits that he had a pistol in his pocket, 
This is an article too commonly carried in France, but even there 
not usually worn on their persons by men in their own houses, 
M. Fonvielle appears to have been similarly armed, M., Noir and 
M., Fonvielle, it is fair to them to remember, were only seconds in 
the dispute, and could not expect that they would be called on to 
fight, Prince Pierre was a principal, and had invited M, Rochefort 
to a personal interview, which did not promise to be of a friendly 
or peaceful character, According to one account, M, Fonvielle did 
not draw his pistol from his pocket until Mr, Noir had been mortally 
wounded, and he himself had been fired at, According to the other, 
he drew it forth after the Prince had been struck in the face by 
M. Noir, doubtless, says the Constitutionnel, which speaks in the 
interest of Prince Pierre, expecting a blow. Why he should have 
expected to be struck in retaliation for M. Noir’s assault is not 
explained, It does not appear from either of the conflicting nar« 
ratives that M, Fonvielle discharged his pistol. He would seem to 
have presented it simply for the purpose of covering his retreat, 

According to one statement, therefore, Prince Pierre Bonaparte, 
without receiving provocation, struck one of the two gentlemen 
who were waiting on him, shot him dead, and endeavoured to kill 
the other, at whom he twice discharged his revolver ine ffectually, 
According to the other, he was himself first brutally assaulted by 
M. Noir, whom he did not shoot down, however, until he saw M. 
Fonvielle with a pistol in his hand, He attacked not the armed 
witness but the unarmed assailant, the resentment of insult over- 
powering the instinct of self-preservation, Whata man would or 
would not do in the circumstances described is a matter on which 
it is idle to speculate, So far as the plea of self-defence is con+ 
cerned, it is obvious that the Prince did not protect himself from 
M. Fonvielle by killing M. Noir, 

It is unfortunate that the only witness of this lamentable trans- 
action is a gentleman who was himself a very intimate party to it, 
and who, however honourable and truthful, cannot porsibly have 
been in a very calm or judicial state of mind, Prince Pierre, who 
is the son of Lucien Bonaparte, and the younger brother of the 
Prince of Canino, whose contributions to philology are well known, 
bas led @ stormy life, full of personal and political adventure, in 
Europe and America, Few men have been more sudden and quick 
in quarrel. In duels and bloody brawls he has more than once 
slain his man, But he is now between fifty and sixty yeais of age; 
he has for nearly twenty yeara led a private life, devoted to literary 
pursuits and to the recreations of a country gentlemen, This is 
now atend, ‘The spatterings of M, Noir's blood are worse thin 
the spattcriugs of M, Rochetort’s inkstand. The Prince may have 
received and not given provocation, but he has crnelly avenged 
it, ‘Lhe only cheering circumstances in the matter are the prompti- 
tude with wlich M, Ollivier has ordered the arrest of the Impennl 
homicide, the Prince's yet :Aore prompt eclf-esurrender, and the foct 
that the trial will take place without legurd to the rank of the 
accused, 

Naturally, everyone felt curious to sce how the Marscillaica 
would narrate the affair, and what comments would be made. Tie 
whole of its first page is printed in immense letters, varying 1p size 
and in kind, so as to attract more notice, It commences with tie 
words :— 
in by Prince Pierre Napoleon Bone parte on the cit! n 
This is followed by another heading, thus worded :— 


_Attempt at murder, by the same person, on the citizen Ulric de 
Fonvielle. 


| Then comes the { lowing article, from the pen of M, Rochefort :— 


I was weak enongh to imagine that a Bonaparte could be anything el-e 
than a murderer! I ventured to think that a loyal duel was possible in 
that family where murder and ambush are traditional and customary | 
Our collaborater, Paschal-Grousset, shared in my ciy.r ; «nd at present we 
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Jament our poor friend Victor Noir, murdered by that bandit Pierre 
Napoleon Bonaparte. For now eighteen years France has been in the 
blood-stained hands of those cut-throats, who, not satisfied with mowing 
down the Republicans with grape in the streets, entice them into filthy 
enares to kill them within four walls. French people, can it really be that 
you do not think you have had enough of them ? 

The narrative by M, Ulric de Fonvielle, who had accompanied 
M, Victor Noir to Prince Pierre Bonaparte’s residence, is as 


follows :— 

On Jan. 10, at one o'clock, Victor Noir and myself went to the house of 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte, being sent there by M. Paschal-Grousset vo 
nd from the Prince satisfaction for certain injurious articles against 
ventleman published in the Avenir de la Corse. We handed our cards 
» two servants whowere before the door, and we were introduced into 
» parlour, on the ground floor, on the right. Then, after a few 


a lil 


ninutes,we were made to ascend to the first floor, to pass through a fencing- 
gallery, and, finally, to penetrate into asaloon, A door opened, and Prince 
Pierre Bonaparteentered, We advanced towards him, and the following words 
were exchanged between us :—" Sir, we come to deliver to you a letter from 


M Paschal-Grousset.” ** You do not come, then, from M. Rochefort, and 
you are not one of his maneuvres (workmen) ?’’ * Sir, we came about 
another matter ; and I beg you to read this letter.” I handed the letter to 
him, and he went near a window to read it. He did read it, and, after 
}aving erusbed it up in his hands, he returned it tous, ‘I provoked M. 
Hochefcert,” said he, “ because he is the standard-bearer of crapulence. As 
to M. Grousset, I have no answer to give him, Are you conjoinuy 
responsible with these carrion-mongers?” “Sir,” I replied, ‘ we come 
+o \ou honourably and courteously to fulfil a commission intrusted to us 
py our friend.” ‘ Do you share the opinions of these wretches?” Victor 

ofr replied, ‘We rhare those of our friends.” Then, suddenly 
advancing @ step, and without any provocation on our side, Prince | 
Bonaparte gave, with his left hand, a blow to Victor Noir, and at | 
the same time drew a ten-shot revolver, which he had kept concealed and 
yendy cocked in his pocket, and fired it point-blank at Noir. The latter 
gprabg up on receiving the wound, applied both his hands to his breast, 
and tottered through the door by which we came in. The cowardly mur- 
derer then rushed towards me and fired a shotdirectly at me. I then seized 
the pistol I had in my pocket, and whilst I was striving to get it out of its 
case the wretch threw himself upon me; but on finding that I was armed 
he drew back, placed himself before the door, and took aim at me. Then it 
was that, comprehending the ambuscade into which we had fallen, and 
rellecting that, if I fired, persons would not fail to say that we bad been 
the aggressors, I opened a door behind me and rushed out, crying 
* Murder!” At the moment of my egress a second shot was fired, and the 
bail again passed through my paletot. In the street I found Noir, who had 
just strength enough to descend the staircase, and was expiring. . . . 
Such are the facts as they took place, and I expect prompt and exemplary 
justice for this crime. 

The Prince's account of the affair is thus given from his High- 
ness's lips by a writer in the Figaro :-— 

They came into the room with a threatening air, They both had their 
hands in their pockets, After having read M. Grousset’s letter, I said, 
“With M. Rochefort, willingly; but with one of his valets, never.” 
« Read the letter,” said the bigger of the two(Victor Noir),inatone .. . 
lreplied, “I have read it all, Are you bound by it?” I had my right 
hand in my trousers pocket, with my finger on my small five-barrelled re- 
volver, My-left arm was half raised in an attitude of defence when the big 
one struck meaheavy blow inthe face. Thereupon the little one (M. Ulric 
de Fonvielle) drew from his pocket a six-barrelled pistol. I bounded back 
aud fired on the one who had struck me, ‘The other crouched down behind 
rm-chair and tried to fire, but he could not cock his pistol. I approached 


ant 

towards him and fired, but I donot think he was touched. He then escaped 
and got tothe door. I might have fired again, but ashe had not struck me 
Llet him go, although he still held his pistol in his hand. The door still 
remained open. He stopped in the adjoining chamber, turned round, and 


presented his pistolat me. I then fired again and he disappeared. 
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class of society, into the vortex, Of course the obligations incurred | 
are only made good out of the fresh deposits that come in, but 
everyone is in hopes that he will not be the last in the race, The 
Liberal papers in vain warn all concerned that the system is a 
swindle; their voice is powerless to check a mania which carrics | 
the ‘lang population into its net, A tremendous crash will come 
ere long. 


OBITUARY. 

Si De Lacy Evans, G,C.B,—Many readers will learn with 
regret that one of the most brilliant and experienced of our 
General Ofticers, Sir De Lacy Evans, breathed his last peacefully, 
and almost painlessly, at his residence, in Great Cumberland-street, 
on Sunday evening, after a eevere illness of about a week's dura- 
tion, at the age of eighty-two, The immediate cause of his death 
was bronchitis, The General was, to a very great extent, a self- 
made man—at all events, it was rather by his talents and by his force 
of character than by interest that he rove to the high position 
which he held in his profession, Like so many of our most dis- 
tinguished officers, he was an Irishman by extraction and birth. 
The son of the late Mr, John Evans, of Milltown, he was born at 
Moig, Ireland, in the year 1787, and received his early education at 
the Woolwich Academy, He obtained a commission in the Army 
in 1806 or 1807, and in the latter year proceeded to India, where 


we find him for three years taking part in the operations against 
Ameer Khan and the Pindarees, He was also at the capture 
of the Mauritius, In 1810 he joined the army under Wellington 
in the Peninsula. He accompanied the army in its  re- 
treat from Burgos, and took part in nearly all the principal 
battles in Spain and Portugal, When Wellington was about to 
enter France, De Lacy Evans was sent forward by Sir George 
Murray to survey the passes of the Pyrenees. ‘This work he 
executed with such ability as to obtain staff employ. After the 


| advarce into France, he was present at the battle of Toulouse, 


where he had a horse shot under him. He also gained great dis- 
tinction by volunteering for storming parties and all similar enter- 
prises where honour was to be gained by deeds of personal bravery, 
He received in rapid succession his company, Majority, and 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy, for services rendered against the enemy. 
Havivg quitted the army of Wellington, he was, in 1814, ordered 
on active service to North America, in order to take part in the 
war against the United States. At the battle of Bladensburg he 
had his horse shot under him; at Washington, with a very small 
force of infantry, he forced the Congress-House ; and he also took 
part in the attack on Baltimore and in the assault on New Orleans, 
Returning to Europe in the spring of 1815, he was in time to join 
the army in Flanders under Wellington, and was engaged at 
Quatre Bras and at Waterloo, where he had two horses shot under 
him. He advanced with the army to Paris, and remained 
on the staff of the Duke of Wellington during the occupation. 
With the peace which followed, De Lacy Evans found that his 
chances of further active employ, at all events for a time, were 
small indeed ; he began, accordingly, to devote his active and ener- 
getic mind to politics, He entered the House of Commons in 1831 
as member for Rye, and represented that borough in one short 
Parliament. In December, 1832, he was unsuccessful there, and 
also as a candidate for Westminster, though a few months later he 
was returned by the latter constituency, when Sir John Cam 


The Emperor was absent shooting ‘at Rambouillet when the 
news of the catastrophe arrived. He was informed of it at the 
railway station by M, Pietri, the Prefect of Police, who was in 
wailing for him, Almost as soon as he arrived at the Tuileries, his 
Majesty saw the Minister of Justice, and fully approved the order 
which M, Ollivier had issued, without a moment’s hesitation, on 
his own responsibility, to arrest Prince Pierre, The Prince, how- 
ever, had anticipated this order by surrendering himself, 

The news given by the Gau/lvis that M. de Fonvielle had been 
arrested and sent to Mazas is, happily, not true ; and his being at 
large is regarded as evidence that the authorities do not believe 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte’s story that M. Victor Noir was the 
aggressor, It is impcssible not to be struck by the fact that Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte, by his own confession, kept his hand in his right 
pocket, on his loaded revolier, while MM. Noir and Foavielle weie 
conferring with him ; whereas M, Fonvielle’s revolver was all the 
time inacase. It is part of the medical evidence that when M, 
N ir wes found dead he had gloves on—a pretty plain proof that 
he did not contemplate using either fists or deadly weapons against 
the Prince, 

Prince Pierre Bonaparte has been transferred from the Con- 
ciergerie to Mazas, Victor Noir was a nom de guerre, The young 
journalist, just cut off on the eve of his marriage, was a member 
of the Jewish persuasion, whose father’s name was Salmon, a 
eommon corruption of S:lomon, 

Regarding the Court before which the Prince will be tried, the 
Paris correspondent of the Daily News says :— 

Not M. Ollivier, but the Imperial laws (which now more than ever will 
shock the public conscience) are to blame for the decree which convokes a 
special Court, called the High Court of Justice, to try Prince Pierre 
i parte. 1 was under the impression, in common with a great part of 
the Paris press, that only those relations of the Emperor who belong to 
the official Imperial family were exempted from trial by the ordinary 
courts of law for crimes and misdemeanours. Prince Pierre Bonaparte 
inust have fancied so himself; for in bis challenge to M. Rochefort he 
said, * I have the advantage, though a Bonaparte, of being only a private 
individual,”’ The text, however, of the Senatus Consultum which regulates 
this matter is clear enough. Although only certain of the Emperor’s 
relations selected by himself constitute what is arbitrarily called the 
“Imperial family,” every member of the family outside of this pale is 
equally privileged in regard to immunity from the common law. The 
High Court of Justice is composed of Judges of the Court of Cassation 
rclected by the Emperor, and the jury consists of Councillors-General of 
the departments, This High Court has never been convoked before, and I 
should think, owing to the disgust caused by the Corsican practices for 
which this indulgent jurisdiction is now claimed, it will never be convcked 
again, It is clearly doomed to abolition,” 


SPECULATIVE MANIA IN NAPLES. 

A SPECULATIVE mania is in full swing at Naples, under a form 
which is remarkable for its simplicity and attractiveness, as well 
as tor the universal ruin which the bursting of the bubble is sure 
to cause, Some years ago, when gold was at a premium of 18 per 
cent, a certain fast-living nobleman, of the name of Ruffo Scilla, 
who had run through his patrimony, hit upon the device of offering 
to pay in gold at par in twenty days for all loans made to him in 
paper, There was at once a rush of lenders eager to press advances 
upon him at a rate of interest which was really equivalent to 
above 200 per cent per annum, and the continuing supply enabled 
him duly to keep his word, When gold fell to a premium of 5 per 
cent, he enlarged the time for repayment to a month, but the 
crowd of lenders still continued. ‘The civil authorities grew 
alarmed, and applied to Scilla for information as to the principle 
of his operations, He replied that he fulfilled his obligations 
punctually, and therefore was not subject to any interference of 
the law, and declined to accede to the request for further expla- 
nation, The Cardinal Archbishop next menaced him with 
excommunication unless he desisted, But he retorted that 
he was guilty of no religious any more than of any 
civil offence, A large proportion of his clients consisted 
of ieligious persons and corporations, who were rapid] 
enriched by the process, and he condescended to explain that it 
was by Bourse speculations he made the money by which he was 
enabled to carry on a system profi able to himeelf and his creditors, 
The Archbishop reported the matter to the Congregation of the 
Holy Office, and that body by rescript declared Signor Scilla’s pro- 
ceedings legitimate, and authorised all ecclesiastical persons to 
lend their money on the terms he offered, This sanction gave a 
new impetus to the trade, and competition quickly sprang up. One 
Costa offered 25 per cent per month to all who would intrnst him 
with their money, Other establishments have been opened offer | 
ing still higher rates, aud as yet all have kept their engagements, 
The lendera, of course, have made immense fortunes, and this 
Spectacle draws more and more eager crowde, consisting of every | 


Hobhouse sought re-election at its hands on taking office in 
Lord Grey’s Administration, In 1835 the Queen Regent of Spain, 
through her Minister at the Court of St, James's, solicited leave 
from the British Government toe raise an auxiliary force in this 
country, in order to support her cause and that of her daughter 
Isabella against her absolutist rival, Don Carlos, Her request was 
granted ; a force of 10,000 men was raised and sent to Spain, under 
the name of “ the British Legion,” and the command of this force 
was accepted by Colonel Evans, For two years he carried on the 
contest in Spain on behalf of the Queen, with what success 
is known to most readers of history, The policy of raising a 
British Legion at all, and the conduct of the British Legion, 
were severely criticised at the time both in and out of 
Parliament; but Colonel Evans on returning home, in 1837, so 
thoroughly vindicated his conduct from all accusations that he was 
shortly afterwards nominated a Knight Commander of the Order 
of the Bath in recognition of his services in Spain, He was 
rechosen for the city of Westminster in 188) and 1837, but was 
doomed to lose his seat at the general election of 1841, when 
Captain, now Admiral, Rous headed him at the poll, At the next 
dissolution, however, he regained his place; and he continued to 
represent that constituency, with whose members he was of late 
years an especial favourite, down to 1865, when he retired from 
political life, In 1816 Sir De Lacy Evans attained the rank of 
Major-General, and on the breaking out of the Russian War in 
1854 he was appointed to the command of the Second Division of 
the Eastern Army, with the rank of Lieutenant-General. At the 
battle of the Alma his bravery was conspicuous, He again dis- 
tinguished himself in repulsing the attack of the Russians on our 
lines before Sebastopol, on Oct, 26, and was menticned by Lord 
Raglan in the highest terms in his despatches, He again showed his 
worth as a man and as a General at the battle of Inkerman (Nov. 5), 
When on that morning the Russians attacked the position occupied 
by the second division, General Evans was so worn out by illness 
and fatigue that he had gone on board a vessel at Balaklava, 
leaving General Pennefather to command the division, On 
hearing that fighting was going on, however, the General rose 
from his sick-bed and joined his troops, not to take the honour of 
the day from Pennefather, but to aid him with his counsel, His 
noble conduct on this cccasion was highly praised by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and again in the despatch in which the 
Minister for War conveyed her Majesty’s thanks to the army of 
the East. In the following February, immediately on his return 
to England, invalided, General Evans received in person, in his 
place in St, Stephen’s, the thanks of the House of Commons “ for 
his distinguished services in the Crimea,’ the vote being conveyed 
to him in an admirable speech from the Speaker, enumerating the 
many occasions those services had been rendered. In the same 
year he was promoted to be a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath, and created an honorary D.C.L. by the University of 
Oxford, and, in 1856, a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, 

Countess DELAWARR,—On Sunday night Elizabeth Sackville, 
Countess Delawarr (Baroness Buckhurst), expired, at her residence 
in Upper Grosvenor-street, after a long, but happily not a 
paintul, illness, Lady Delawarr was the last of the noble house 
of Dorset, She was born Aug. 9, 1795, and married, June 21, 
1813, George John, fifth Earl Delawarr, who died Feb, 23 last, 
She leaves sarviving issue Charles Richard, sixth Earl Delawarr ; 
the Hon, Reginald West (now Baron Buckhurst), married to a 
daughter of Mr. A, Baillie Cochrane ; the Hon, Mortimer West, a 
Groom in Waiting to the Queen; the Hon, Lionel West, secretary 
to the British Embassy at Paris; and the Hon. Captain William 
West; also, Lady Elizabeth, wife of Mr, Francis C, Hastings 
Russell, M.P,; and Mary, widow of the late Marquis of Salisbury. 
Her youngest daughter, Lady Arabella Diana, wife of Sir Alexander 
oa died a few days before her father, in the early part of 
ast year, 

Tis Rey, Gi_pert AINsLIZ, D.D,, Master or PEMBROKE 
CoLLeGr, CAMBRIDGE,—The news of the death of this venerable 
and respected member of Cambridge University will be received far 
and wide with the regret that such an event deserves. He 
was on Monday week stricken with paralysis while engaged in 
his private devotions, and since then had been totally blind, having 
spoken not a word, nor taken any nourishment, He gradually 
sank, and expired about six o’clock on Sunday evening, The de- 
ceased was by some years the oldest by appointment of the heads 
of houses in the university, for, although Dr, Archdall-Gratwick 
(Master of Leprsen ary Maas his degree in the same yearas Dr, 
Ainslie, the latter had been Master of Pembroke seven years when 


| the former was promoted to be Master of Emmanuel, Both pro- 


ceeded to their degree of B.A. in 1815, Dr, Ainslie being eighth 
wrangler, the senior being Mr, Inicester, of Trinity, afterwards 


Fellow of Christ’s, and the fifth in rotation the late Vice-Chancellor 
Wigram. Dr, Ainslie was elected in due course to fellowship, and 
in the year 1828 to the mastership of his college, In 1528 he 
served the otlice of Vice-Chancellor of the University, and again in 
1836, During his long University career he has filled, as a matter 
of course, many minor offices, and his long experience has been 
invaluable on many syndicates and on questions of any emergency, 
As a resident in the town his aid was never wanting to the progress 
of any good work, His conduct generally endeared him to ali who 
had the pleasure of his private acquaintance, or in any way were 
brought into communication with him, He leaves a wife and 
family to lament his death, a grief shared in by the public gene- 
rally, though he has been removed “ full of years and ban 
Mn, Joun Tipp Pratr,—On Sunday night Mr, John Tidd 
Pratt, many years Registrar of Friendly Societies, died, in his 
seventy-second year, ‘he deceased gentleman was called to the 
Bar at the Inner Temple in 1824; and, in addition to his office as 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, held a post in the National Debt 
Office, and was the barrister appointed to certify the rules of 
savings banks, He was the author of “ Laws Relating to F riendly 
Societies,” “A Collection of the Public General Statutes,” “The 
History of Savings Banks,” “The Laws of Highways,” “ An 
Analysis of the Property-Tax Act,” “Suggestions for the Estab- 
lishment of Friendly Societies,” and other works of a similar cha- 
racter, In the latter years of his life he rendered efficient service 
to the public in disclosing, so far as official restraint would permit 
him, the unsound ccndition and business of some of the benefit, 
friendly, and similar societies, He also gave great assistance to the 
Legislature in its efforts to bring about a sounder state of things 
amongst such associations, He was always ready to supply anxious 
private inquirers with any information they desired as to the 
position and stability of societies in which they were interested, 


NEUTRALITY OF OCEAN CABLES. 


THE Government of the United States has proposed to all the 
maritime Powers of the world the establishment of the rinciple of 
benealty in ccean cables, The Secretary of State's letter is as 

ollows :— 
Department of State, Washington, Nov, 18, 1869, 

Sir,—The President thinks the present moment favourable for the nego- 
tiation of a joint convention by the maritime Powers of the world for the 
protection of submarine cables, The United States have a peculiar interest 
in fostering the construction of these indispensable avenues of intelligence 
and in protecting them against wanton injury. Its domains extend from 
ocean to ocean, and its commerce plies at regular intervals alike from the 
ports of the Atlantic and of the Pacific to the ports of Europe and of Asia, 
Its citizens on the shores of both oceans are in constant communication 
with each other across the continent, both by the rail and the telegraph. 
This central position in the commerce of the world entitles the United 
States to initiate this movement for the common benefit of the commerce 
and civilisation of all, The features which the President desires to incor- 
porate into the proposed convention are :— 

First. Suitable provisions for the protection of such cable lines, in time 
of peace and of war, against wilful or wanton destruction or injury. We 
have seen during the present year the submarine cable connecting Cuba 
with the United States severed, and communication through it interrupted. 
The President proposes to prevent similar destruction and injury hereafter 
by a joint declaration that such acts shall be deemed to be acts of piracy, 
and punished as such, 

Second. Suitable provisions to encourage the future construction of such 
lines. Experience has already shown that the assumption by one nation to 
control the connections with the shores of another will lead to complica- 
tions that may, unless arranged, result in preventing all direct telegraphic 
communication between the two countries. The President deems that this 
can be best prevented in future by providing that hereafter no exclusive 
concession shall be made without the joint action of the two Governments 
whose shores are to be connected. In this way the capital of both countries 
will be salistot, and at the same time possible causes of difference will be 
removed, 

Third. Provision against scrutiny of messages by Government officials, 
The President thinks that the right to establish such @ scrutiny in 
favour of the Power controlling either end of the cable is calculated to lead 
to trouble, and had therefore better be prevented. 

A draught of @ convention embodying these points has been prepared, 
and is herewith inclosed. It will be understood, however, that this is 
submitted simply asa basis for future discussion, should the leading Powers 
concur with the United States in considering the subject one for inter- 
national consideration and jurisdiction, The President desires that the 
representatives at Washington of Great Britain, France, Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, North Germany, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Holland, Sweden and 
Norway, Denmark, Turkey, Greece, Venezuela, Brazil, the Argentine 
Confederation, Colombia, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Chili, may be 
empowered to enter jointly and simultaneously into negotiations with the 
United States and with each other with a view of concluding a joint con- 
vention for the purposes hereinbefore referred to, and instructions identical 
with these are issued to the representatives of the United States at each of 
those Powers. You will, upon the receipt of this, propose to the Cabinet 
of to give to its Minister at Washington powers to enter into such 
negotiations with the United States, and with the representatives of such 
other Powers as may be empowered for that purpose, and to conclude with 
them such a joint convention ; and you are at liberty, in your discretion, 
to furnish to the Minister for Foreign Affairs a copy of these instructions 
and their inclosure. I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HAMILTON Fisu, Secretary of State, 

The draught of the convention which accompanies the foregoing 
instructions simply puts in treaty form the suggestions thus pre- 
sented for the consideration of other Powers, Several responses 
have already been received, and it is understood that jee Pane all 
favourable in agreeing upon the necessity of positively establishing 
such principle, though expressing no opinion upon the merits of 
the details of the convention, 


THE PORT OF LONDON. 


Let any wayfarer across London Bridge pause for a moment and 
look down the river, and he will see a busy scene. “Ships in 
thousands lie below,” and men of all nations, if not in nations, are 
there busily engaged in mooring and unmooring ships, in dis- 
charging and taking in cargo, in handling spars and ropes, in guiding 
steam-ships, and in numberless other occupations incident to the 
work of s great maritime port. Here, besides a vastly preponde- 
rating majority of our own countrymen, are the lively sons of Gaul, 
chattering and gesticulating; solid Dutchmen and phlegmatic 
Germans, going about their work in sober but methodical fashion ; 
quick-eyed, sharp-faced, cunning Greeks (especially prominent 
they are just before Christmas, when the fruit-ships arrive with the 
indispensable currants for the festive pudding) ; eager Italians; 
solemn Spaniards; cool but keen Yankees ; and swarthy Malays 
and sallow Chinamen, From every quarter of the globe, in every 
variety of vessel, are goods of every conceivable description 
brought to the great mart of the world, Though men and ships 
from all nations are te be seen in the “ Pool,” it ought, however, 
to be # consolation to those who disquiet themselves about the 
—— of British industry to know that at least three fourths of 
all this mighty commerce is carried in British-built, British-owned, 
and British-manned vessels, 

The port of London, as actually occupied by shipping, extends 
from London Bridge to Deptford, being a distance of four miles, 
and is from 400 to 500 yards in breadth. It consists of four 
divisions, the Upper, Middle, and Lower Pools, and the space 
between Limehouse and Deptford. ‘The Upper Pool extends from 
London Bridge to Union Hole, about 1600 yards; the Middle Pool 
from thence to Wapping New Stairs, 700 yards; the Lower Pool, 
from the latter place to Horseferry Tier, near Limehouse, 1800 
yards; and the space below to Deptiord, about 2700 yards, 


THE NEW TELEGRAPH TARIFF.—A sub-committee of the members of 
the Preston Exchange and News Room, appointed to examine the tariff of 
charges proposed to be put in force on the transfer of the telegraphs to 
Government, have just made their report, A schedule has been prepared 
with great care by Mr. W. Taylor, the town-clerk’s assistant, of the news at 
present supplied by the telegraph company, each day's news being taken, 
with the number of words transmitted under each head of intelligence, and 
then an average drawn of a month's news, with the cost thereof. Ona 
comparison of the present with the proposed tariff, it has been found that 
what haa bitherto been supplied for £100 a year will, on the basis of the 
new tarlif, cost £42). It is suggested that the Town Council take action ig 

alter, 
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STATESMEN AND THE PEOPLE. 

ENGLISHMEN are, no more than the rest of the world, 
entitled to throw stones, and certainly they have no right 
to cast a single pebble at America, We have derived so 
many stimulating lessons from the Far West—she has been 
so much a salutary thorn in our sides—that, even where we 
cannot praise her, we can afford, for many reasons, to leave 
her alone, and look to our own disordered household. One 
of the charges constantly laid at her door, however, is that 
the tone of public affairs is so low, so “rowdy,” and so little 
favourable to what we in England are accustomed to regard 
as frecdom, that the most cultivated and honourable men 
are apt to shrink from the career of statesmanship. 
“A life in civic action warm” is about the highest 
ideal of a career which an English gentleman like 
Mr, Tennyson can frame for his dearest and most 
honoured friend; but we are very confidently assured 
by unfavourable critics that “a life in civic action 
warm” meavs in the United States, at least for the 
enormous majority of those who embrace such a life, a 
career no better in its essential characteristics than that of a 
“Jamb” or a“ man in the moon” in this country. Un- 
fortunately—or fortunately, for why should everybody know 
all abcut everybody else ?—differences of moral perspective 
interfere with our criticism of these matters. But the 
obvious presumption must be that in the story of a great 
educated nation, any imperfections of this kind in the 
relation of statesmen and people must be transient blunders 
in the onward patb, We know something of the yesterdays 
of human history, and a little of its to-days ; but how very 
little of its to-morrows! Ten years ago, who thought Italy 
would be were she is? Three years back, who expected that 
Spain would take the plunge? Four years ago, which of us 
was sanguine enough to suppose that Mr, Gladstone, Mr, 
Lowe, and Mr, Bright would be at the head of public affairs 
in England, with an immense majority at their backs, the Irish 
Church disestablished, the Irish land question imminent, and 
national education standing in the front. There is some- 
thing to be placed on the wrong side of the account, but 
nothing to induce us to distrust the future, or to fear we are 
on the way to “ rowdyism” in politics, 

Yet political rowdyism has been one of the bugbears 
flaunted in our eyes by Conservative speakers and journalists 
for years past; and especially since the formation of the 
present Ministry, Mr, Gladstone and the rest were sold to 
Mr, Bright and Mr, Mill, Mr, Bright and Mr, Mill were 
incendiaries, infidels, and chartered libertines. Therefore, 
we should speedily be swamped under the waters of Com- 
munism, “ free love,” atheism rampant, truckling to the mob, 
and general demoralisation, The very mildest of the oppo- 
nents of Mr, Gladstone and his colleagues were quaintly 
curious to know when the millennium would set in. They 
did not exactly parody the earthquake gowns of Horace 
Walpole’s days, by proposing that ladies should wear 
millennium gowns till Mr, Gladstone made the lion and the 
lamb lie down together, and the conduits run milk and 
honey ; but they very nearly went that length, and, above 
all, they were goose-fleshed with sacred horror that Mr. 
Bright should be a Cabinet Minister. It was horrible— 
most unvirtuous—Lueretia winking at Tarquin, with Col- 
latinus winking at both; and the Republic sold, for the 
salary of the President of the Board of Trade. 

Yet it might be hoped that few thoughtful people can 
fail to see that the accession of Mr, Bright to the Cabinet 
has been a great public benefit, Representative Govern- 
ment is as yet most imperfectly organised, and it is a grand 
thing to have men of high character and culture—working 
statesmen of the calibre of Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Bright— 
in rapport with the people—‘ wielding at will that fierce 
democratie,” and yet holding their own in the Cabinet, with- 
out violating the true traditions of their offices. And 
none of those traditions, verifiable in the history of 
the rise of English freedom, have, in fact, been sacri- 
ficed by these great men. It is quite true that, seventy 
years ago or less, it was held that for newspapers to 
comment on the proceedings of Parliament was seditious 
and unconstitutional. It is possible that, living in the anti- 
Reform Bill days, a man like Mr. Bright might have left to 
posterity a memory dwarfed to the size of Orator Hunt's. 
But, for all that, the position in the Cabinet of a great 
minister of the people like Mr. Bright is as natural as that 
of Wat Tyler before cabinets existed, and is in true historic 
sequence. Revolution by pike and bludgeon is out of date. 
“ Revolution by due course of law,’’ to quote the Duke of 
Wellington, is out of date. We have arrived at the era of | 
political change by understanding between the Government 
and the people, The threat of latent force is always in the 


of any kind is the presence in the Cabinet of political con- 
ductors like Mr. Bright, and in such facts as that the foremost 
subject in Europe, and one of the best and most accomplished 
men of his age, is at the same time Premier of this nation and 
member for a minor metropolitan borough. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Hier ROYAL WIGHNESS PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE was safely delivered 
of a Prince at eleven o'clock on Sunday evening. Ler Royal Highness: and 
the infant Prince are doing perfectly well. 

Tuk EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH has awarded a binocular glass to 
Captain Wood, of the steamer Prudhoe Castle, of North Shields; and a 
telescope to Mr. James Hart, of Folkestone, the master of a fishing-smac k, 
for services rendered by them, respectively, to the crews of French vessels. 

H.S.H, PRINCE EDWARD OF SAXE- WEIMAR, C.B., will, it is ramoured, 
have the command of the Brigade of Guards, vacant by the promotion of 
Lientenant-General Hamilton. The appointment of Prince Edward, who 
gained much distinction while serving with the Grenadier Guards in the 
Crimea and has made a study of his profession, would be satisfactory to the 
public and popular among the officers and men of the Guards. 

THE PRINCE IMPERIAL, it is said, will serve as Sub-Lieutenant in one 
of the regiments at the camp of Chalons, in May next. 

Tue DUCH ESS OF ARGYLL has been compelled by illness to resign her 
position in the Royal household as Mistress of the Robes, The post thus 
vacated will be filled by the Duchess of Sutherland, 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has presented to Mr. Gladstone the 
names of Archdeacon Parry and the Rev. Charles Sandford, Censor of 
Christchurch, and for many years one of his Grace's domestic Chaplains, 
for the office of suffragan under the title, according to ancient precedent, of 
suffragan of Dover. 

DR. LEE, the late Bishop of Manchester, has bequeathed his extensive 
library to the trustees of Owens College. The library is said to be unusually 
rich in valuable editions of the Holy Scriptures. 

THE WELL-KNOWN STAR AND GARTER HOTEL, at Richmond, was 
on Wednesday completely destroyed by fire, and it will be learnt with regret 
that Mr. Levre, who had but jast succeeded to the post of manager, lost 
his life. The origin of the fire is, as usual,a mystery. The building was 
insured in the Atlas, Guardian, Phoenix, and Sun Offices. 

Mr, HERBERT, late Secretary to the railway department of the Board 
of Trade, has been appointed Assistant Under-Secretary of the Colonial 
Office. 

A DECRER HAS BEEN PUBLISHED granting permission to M. Ledru 
Rollin to return to France. 

THE REY. ALFRED WILLIS, Vicar of New Brompton, near Chatham, 
is to be the first missionary Bishop of Madagascar, 

THE MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY will meet on the evening of 
the 25th inst, to select an associate to their body. About eighty artiste, 
painters, sculptors, architects, and engravers have been nominated, 

A RoyaL CoMMISSION has been appointed in Belgium to superintend 
the visit of Belgian workmen to the international exhibition which is to 
take place in London during the present year. 

Tuk SvcoEss OF COMPULSORY VACCINATION in Kensington is proved 
by the fact of only one death occurring from smallpox in twelve months, 

Tue JOINERS OF GLASGOW have resolved that on and after March 1 
they will have a halfpenny an hour more than at present, and that they will 
only work nine hours a day. 

Lornp Harrowsy presided last Saturday over a meeting of the Stafford- 
shire Chamber of Agriculture, at which a discussion on the land question 
took place, and a resolution was passed recognising the value of arbitration 
as a mode of settling differences between a Jandloid anda tenant on the 
expiration of a lease. 

THE REY. DONALD FRASER, of the Free High Church, Inverness, has 
accepted the call given the second time from the English Presbyterian 
Church, Marylebone, and will enter on his ministry early in February next. 

THE BOARD OF TRADE have awarded a binocular glass to Captain Jos 
Antonio de Pinho, of the Portuguese schooner Lisonjeiro, of Oporto, in 
acknowledgment of his humanity and kindness to the master and crew of 
the schooner Margaret, of Hull, whom he picked up at sea on Aug. 3, 
1869, The Margaret foundered on Aug. 2, in lat. 39°30 N, and long. 1050 W, 

MR. ALDRIDGE AND MR. SYKES, the official soliciters under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1861, have been appointed by the Lord Chancellor the official 
solicitors under the new Act of 1869, in all cases where no trustee shall be 
appointed and during any vacancy in the office of trustee, and to act 
generally for the registrars of the court in cases where their services may 
be required, 

THE REV. PREBENDARY FRaSER, who has been nominated to the 
vacant Bishopric of Manchester, is well known as an earnest worker in the 
cance of education. He was Ireland scholar, first-class in classics, and sub- 
sequently Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, Mr. Fraser took an active part 
in the labours of the Duke of Newcastle's Education Commission, and his 
name is familiar in connection with a valuable report upon the American 
common school system. 

TUK WINDING-ROPE OF A PIT near Merthyr Tydfil broke, on Satur- 
day last, and five men were precipitated to the bottom, a distance of 500 
yards. They were instantly killed, their bodies being smashed to pieces. 
At the same pit two men were killed a month ago in a similar manner. 


THE IRISH EXHIBITION PALACE was put up to public auction on the 
3ist ult., but, no adequate offer being made, the property was withdrawn, 
It cost £100,000, and the highest bid made was £25,000, The late Govern- 
ment offered £47,000 for it, in order to found an Irish institute of arts and 
manufactures, after the model of South Kensington Museum; but the 
shareholders thought it very illiberal, 

A DUEL with swords has just taken place in Naples between M. Cognetti 
and M, Trombetta, After several passes, the latter's weapon pierced his 
adversary’s breast, who fell, exclaiming, *‘ I am wounded!” He attempted 
to rise, but a jet of blood issued from his mouth, and he fell back dead. 
The rapier had pierced his heart. The cause of the dispute was an angry 
discussion in the journals on the establishment of certain financial 
institutions, 

AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1869 we had 177 steam-ships of the Royal 
Navy in commission, of which twenty-five were sarmour-plated vessels. 
The total number of guns are reported to be about 1660; the number of 
men and boys, 32,396 ; and the total horse-power (nominal) was 57,885. 

SERIOUS RIOTING has taken place at the Thorncliffe Collieries. Five 
hundred unionists, with bludgeons, knives, and other weapons, endeavoured 
to attack the houses of the non-unionists, Non-unionists, armed with re- 
volvers, were prepared for a desperate resistance ; but a large police force, 
under Captain Niell, prevented a serious collision, Several constables were 
maltreated, 

THE DEATH IS ANNOUNCED OF THE REY, PHILIP GELL, Vicar of St. 
John’s, Derby. Mr. Gell was a member of the Evangelical party. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1805, being sixth senior optime in the mathematical tripos: One of his 
sons is the Bishop of Madras. 


AN EXPLOSION TOOK PLACE a short time ago at one of the Nantyglo 
colieries, in consequence of an accumulation of gas. Mr. Crawshay Bailey, 
the proprietor, has been summoned at the Tredegar Petty Sessions for 
having permitted the ventilation of the shaft to be neglected. The offence 
was admitted, and the magistrates inflicted a penalty of £2 10s, 


THE QUESTION whether the mere selling of articles made by a patented 
machine amounted to an infringement of the patentee’s right was argue, 
on Tuesday, in the Court of Exchequer.; The Judges held that the patent 
laws protected not only machinery but articles made from it, and that the 
purchase and sale of such articles was an infringement ef the rights of the 
patentee, 

Mr. PALMER, the celebrated Arabic scholar (travelling Fellow of the 
University of Cambridge), has arrived in Arabia, where he and a friend will 
spend some months among the Arabs of the district bordering upon Sinai. 
The object of Mr. Palmer is to learn and record the legends believed to be 
still existing there as to the passage of the Israelites and their sojourning 
in the neighbourhood. Mr. Palmer has undertaken this difficult task for 
the Palestine Exploration Society. 


TWO BROTHERS, twelve and ten years of age respectively, the 
Mr. Chalmers, teacher, at Taypat, Dundee, weuh ons ty a obeesave-bene. b4 
the river Tay, last Saturday evening. The boa: was swamped through 
carelessness, and both boys were drowned. Another son of Mr. Chalmers 
was drowned in the Tay when bathing some months ago. 

CHARGES AGAINST TOLICEMEN were last Saturd. y heard by th > 
trates sitting at the Marylebone and Thames courts, “At the ym ~- 
stable had been summoned for assaulting a woman, but he succeeded in 
proving the accusation groundless. In the other case, however, a member 
of the force was brought up in custody on a charge of robbing a licensed 
victualler, and the evidence induced the magistrate to grant a remand, 

A WORKMEN'S INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE took place on Monday, 
at the Society of Arts, under the presidency of Mr, Samuel Morley, MP. 
to discuss the arrangement for the proposed exhibition in the Agricultural 
Hall, in July next. The subjects dealt with included the clasrification of 
objects in the exhibition, the system of prizes, the opening of workshops 
in the building, and the best way of promoting the interests of technical 
education, The conference was followed by a dinnerand a public meeting, 
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THE LOUNGER. 


Last week I said, “ We look in vain for anything remarl 
’ nD} 1 
from Bishops now ;” and afterwards, “ At this moment I ean, 


! recollect a Bishop appointed in this century who has wrilten 


thing that will live, except it may be Bishop Thirlwail,” A coun }, 
clergyman, angry at this, thus writes, * You doubtless forget suc’) 
names as those of Ellicott, Harold, Browne, Wordsworth, «) | 
Trench in your sweeping remarks on the English Epise. p, 
Bethel!, Turton, Kaye, and Philpotts, and last, not least, Wha: 
the names of Bishops but lately dead, all of whom have wri: 
sowe works of value, and that will live, I imagine.” \y, 
Whately must be excepted from my “sweeping remarks,’ 
was a strong man, and possibly his chief works—on logic, po! 
economy, and rhetoric — may live for a time; but most «1 
other works are already, [ am told, sinking below the horizon, \\ 
respect to the other names in my clerical correspondent’s cata’. 
I have this to say. I did not affirm that Bishops have not wi: 
good and useful books daring this century, but that no gre 
had been produced by a Bishop—no work that will live t 
works of the giants of old have lived. And, after carefully cou- 
sidering the names of the Bisuops upon my correspondent’s list, | 
am not disposed to retract what [ have said, But let not anyone 
suppose that I wish to depreciate the Episcopate, or that I rejoice 
because great men are so seldom now found in the ranks ct tie 
Bishops, Thouyh I confees that I do not admire the institution of 
Lord Bishops, yet would I hail with delight a Bishop like Butler, 
Warburton, and many others ; and would lift my hat to him whcu- 
ever I met him in the street. Nay, if a Bishop could be found 
capable of making a good translation of that book which 
Carlyle says is “One of the grandest things ever written 
with pen,’ and “that there is nothing written, in the Bible 
or out of it, of equal literary merit’’—to wit, the Book of 
Job—that translator, though I dislike episcopal enthronisation, 
should certainly be enthroned in my heart of hearts, Is it 
not a shame, wealthy as our Universities are, richly endowed 
as our Establi-hed Church is, jealous as they profess to be for 
the Bible, loudly as they chant its praises, that we cannot get an 
intelligible translation of this sublime poem? If we want a 
translation we must go to Germany for it, In Germany there 
ave no wealthy Lord Bishops; the churches are not rich; all the 
German Universities put together are scarcely so wealthy as 
Oxford; and yet it is to Germany we must go if we want really (o 
understand many parts of the Bible. Nay, “tell it not in Gath,” 
scholars say that even in classical literature Oxford stancs below 
the German Universities, and, further, that most of the classic. 
used at Oxford are edited by Germans, But I have wandered aw iy 
from my clerical correspondent. I must, however, return to hiw fur 
a moment, just to notice rather an odd excuse he makes for the 
Bishops of the first half of this century. He says :—“ We must 
not forget that the first half of the century was not an Augustan 
age in literature, that Lord Macaulay, Hallam, Thackeray, 
Dickens, cum aliis, flourished in the middle of the century,” 
Granted; though with respect to some of them it might be 
questioned, But Bentham, Wordsworth, Charles Lamb, Coleridge, 
Sir Walter Scott all flourished in the first half of the century, and 
were dead before it expired; not to mention the men of science, 
Dalton, Sir Humphry Davy, &c, Indeed, compared with the last 
century, the first half of this was the Augustan age of literature, 
Some weeks ago I wrote a long paragraph upon the rapid 
absorption of small farms now going on through the length and 
breadth of the land. At the close of che paragraph I allowed that 
farming on a large scale is moxe productive than it is on a small 
scale, 1 concluded that this is so from the evidence of men who 
know more about the subject than Ido; or, at least, men who I 
thought ought to know, as they are farmers, and [am not a farmer, 
But f have since learned that many farmers do not think so. Here 
is one, who signs himself “Sexagenarian” and dates from Shrop- 
shire. He denies that large farms are the most productive ; and he 
gives, in support of his denial, two reasons, which are certainly 
worth considering :—First, small farms are better overlooked than 
large farms are; and, secondly, Jarge farms have not, in propor- 
tion, so much capital and labour invested in them as small farms 
have. Then he adds another reason why he prefers small farms to 
large: — “Small farmers breed and look after poultry, and 
grow fruit and garden produce, and supply also dairy pro- 
duce—milk, butter, and cheese—to the people.” All which 
large farmers neglect. Moreover, he says, “ the wives of small 
farmers do this more economically” than large farmors, If they 
do it, all can do it; and certainly this is true, But whether, ou 
the whole, large or small farms are most p:oductive, surely every 
man must acknowledge that the obliteration from the land of 
small farms and farmers must be an evil. This race of men 
is that which the great Prussian statesmen, Stein, when Prussia 
was in her agony, created there, This is the class of which 
Cromwell's regiment of Ironsides was composed; and it is also the 
class which came so gallantly to the front in the late American 
War and settled it. And yet this class we are allowing our great 
landed proprietors deliberately to destroy. The “ Encyclopsiia 
Britannica” tells us that in 1861 there were neaily three million 
farms in England and Wales. Of these, 199,673 were under 
100 acres, These are supposed to be diminishing at the rate of 
nearly 20,000 ia ten years, Butthis is not all: the farms between 
100 and 200 acres are also decreasing. Surely this is a matter to 
which cur reformed Parliament ought to turn its attention. 
_Itsecms now to he pretty certain that we shall get no education 
bill passed this session: Parliament will not have time for it, 
Moreover, there is the theological difficulty to be agitated, and dis- 
cussed, and fought out by the people. It is usually called the reli- 
gious difliculty. I callit the theological, for when you come to 
look at the matter closely there is little or no religion involved, 
It is a quarrel between rival churches which shall get the children, 
When men say they will not have religion taught in the national 
schools, they mean theology. When others say they will have 
religion taught, they, too, mean theology, Each sect wanis its 
own creed taught, Simple people think that religion and theolopy 
are one and the same, but they are not, They are often quite 
adverse, and even antagonistic, As we are in for a battle—and I 
fear a long and angry battle—on the question, it is well that we 
should understand clearly this difference, Let me say some- 
thing further to impress it upon the minds of my readers, 
Remember, then, that during the first century after the death of 
Christ the Church had little or no theology. Christians depended 
almost entirely upon the traditions of their Divine Master; and 
their one aim and object was to obey His teaching, and live His 
life; and the impelling power to this was love to Him, But, in 
time, floating opinions began to crystallise into theological forms ; 
and in the third century an elaborate and so-called scientific 
system of theology was formed. St, Augustine has the credit of 
this work, Bad Juck to him therefore; for after that there was 
thenceforward, almost to this day, no peace in the Church, 
The question now became, not, “How do you love the Lord 
and obey Him?” but, “What do you believe?” {n short, not 
unity, but uniformity, was demanded; and as that could not be 
obtained, the Church split up into sects, and fought literally like 
demons, and continued to fight, until the Church divided into two 
Churches—the Eastern and the Western, or the Greek and the 
Roman, Itisthe Roman with which we havetodo, That, as we know, 
in time put down all other sects, and reigned supreme, And ever 
since this great power culminated, or even earlier, what has 
Church history been? One can liken it to nothing so appropriate 
as a dark, turbid, troubled stream tinged with blood, which, as 
you travel down it, seems resonant with the shrieks of the tortured 
and the groans of the dying. There is really nothing so shocking 
to read as Church history, But here I must remind you that 
this is not the history of religion, or religious history, It is theo- 
logic history, Religion had very early to spread her wings and 
fly away; to hide herself in holes, snd caves, and secleded 
valleys. Voltaire said that Christianity had shed more blood, 
caused more suffering, and destroyed more human beings, than all 
the mere quarrels of monarchs put together; and if he had for 
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Christianity substituted theologians, or theology, he would have 
been right. Christianity, as it came from the Divine Master, if 


it could but have been kept clear of theology, would have been to | 


the world as a very iiver of life, IfI had epace, I could show how, 
when uniformity of creed once came to supersede unity of life, all 
this mischief was inevitable, 

The best joke of the day is a proposal just made in the pro- 
spectus of an association called “ The Lawyers’ Union for Private 
Prayer,’ that every “limb of the law,’ from the staid Lord 
Chancellor down to the youngest copying-clerk, should at “stated 
times” engage in 4 bout of consentaneous private prayer, Why 
lawycrs in particular are called upon in an especial manner to pray 
Coes not appear; but what they are to pray for is deliverance 
from the temptations to which the profession is peculiarly exposed, 
A very laudable object—for, no doubt, lawyers are not free from 
temptations. But why should the scheme be confined to that pro- 
fession? and why is the legal world to pray only for themselves 
and their ‘ fellow-Christians” engaged in the same pursuit? Do 
not non-Christian lawyers—if there be any such—stand most in 
need of blessing? and might not persons engaged in other pro- 
fcssions and pursuits be invited to join in the petition for deliver- 
ance from temptation? Parsons, for instance, might pray consenta- 
neously to be saved from spiritual pride, the sin to which they 
are most prone; tradesmen of all sorts might ask aid to resist 
the temptation of using false weights, giving short measure, 
and selling adulterated goods, allurements to which they are not 
on'y liable, but often fall victims ; workmen might with propriety 
s ck streng’h to resist the temptation to “jawk and play” when 
the cye of the master or foreman is not upon them; unionists and 
non-unionists might well pray that they may have grace given 
them to live in peace with cach other; the “ Reciprocity” dunces 
might ask fora morsel of common-sense, a commodity of which 
trey stand sorely in need; and even some statesmen might seek 
protection against the temptation to ‘‘give upto party what was 
meant for mankind,” But why the poor lawyers, who are vulgarly 
supposed to be Satan’s own already, and therefore past praying for, 
should be mocked in this way is @ puzzle. There is only one ex- 
planation that I can sec—namely, that, as lawyers are proverbial 
for their softheartedness and easy gullibility, they may, perhaps, 
comply with the request that half a sovereign should be sent to 
« the secretaries ” for the benefit of the funds of the “ association |” 
How very verdant the i-suers of this prospectus must be to fancy 
that lawyers, of all orders of men, would be likely to respond to 
such an appeal! Imagine, if you can, a lawyer paying 10s, for the 
privilege of saying his prayers—and in private, too! “Catch a 
weasel asleep.” 

We are, it seems, to have hd another exhibition of pictores in 
London this gs? So much the better; the more the merrier— 
or, at least, the pleasanter. This other exhibition is to be held 
at 39, Old Bond-stieet, W., under the auspices of an association 
just formed under the title of ‘‘The New British Institution,’ A 
provisional committee has been formed, of which Mr, Thomas J, 
Gullick is secretary, which includes the names of many well- 
known artists, and the efforts of which have received the cordial 
approval of Sir Francis Grant and a host of members and Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Academy and of other artistic bodies. Most 
satisfactory promises of support by offers of pictures for exhibition 
and otherwise have been received, and the new institution promises 
to be thoroughly successful, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

In the Fortnightly Review Professor Tyndall has another of his 
very readable Alpine papers, It is entitled, “Climbing in Search 
of the Sky,” and is full of his usual little egotisms, and, 
of course, of his usual suggestiveness and fluency in matters of 
picturesque detail. But it would have been much better without 
the touch of cynicism at the end about the poor guide :— 

When we were once more upon the lower glacier, having left all 
difficulties behind us, he remarked with a chuckle that his wife had been ina 
terrible state of fear, and had imformed him of her intention to have a 
mages celebrated for his safety by the village priest. But if ne profited by 
this mediation, I must have done soequally ; for in all dangerous places we 
were tied together by a rope which was far too strong to break had Irlipped. 
My safety was, in fact, bound up in his, and I therefore thought it rightto 
pay my share of the expense. “How much did the mass cost?” I asked. 
Oh, not much, Sir,”’ he replied ; ‘only ninety centimes.” Not deeming it 
worth dividing, I let him pay for my 
i itervention. ae 
There is nothing ludicrous in the poor wife's simplicity and 
tender, pious concern for her husband’s welfare ; but there is some- 
thing offensive in the learned Professor's jest. The study of 
“ Condorcet,” not yet completed, exhibits Mr, John Morley in his 
happiest vein, and is particularly well worth turning to for itself 
simply, as well as in its relation to the same gentleman’s other 
sketches of distinguished Frenchmen ; De Maistre, Lamennais, &c. 
I use the word sketches, but they are, in fact, much more, The 
relations of the law to Political Economy and to English history 
occupy a large space in the number, Professor Cairnes and 
Mr. Seebohm taking up those subjects—the latter gentleman 
dealing with Feudal Sucares, the former with the question whether 
or not property in land is exempt from the usual law of free-trade 
or laissez-faire. Mr. Oairnes holds, with Mr, Mill, that it is; 
though this doctrine is, I believe, opposed by “extreme” econo- 
mists of the rchool of Mr, Lowe. Professor Edward Dowden 
makes the first attempt lever saw to put in definite shape the 
characteristics of the genius of Marlowe, with its peculiar 
love of the gigantesque and lurid, The fact is that Marlowe 
was a little Satanic. Sir George Grey gives us some inte- 
resting translations of the “Death Laments” of New Zealand 
savages, which he quotes apropos of Professor Huxley's 
contradiction of the Comtian doctrine of theological evolution, 
The examples are welcome; but the apropos is not made 
very clear, A word of praise is long overdue to Mr. Marmion 
Savage for his good serial boar “The Woman of Business.” Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies reviews with studied moderation, and yet with 
kindness, Mr, Maurice's “Lectures on Social Morality ””—some 
amends for the excessive harshness of a former article by Mr. J.C. 

orison. : 
"1. the Contemporary Review the paper on “Hegel and bis 
Connection with British Thought,” by Dr. Collyns Simon, is 
one of the very oddest metaphysical essays I ever read; I 
have cracked hard nuts in my time, but this I give up. _The Dean 
of Canterbury has a fine paper on the “ Idylls of the King.” Mr, 
Herbert Skeats comes forward to defend himself against Mr. Mayor, 
and repeats, of course, some of the points raised in his behalf in this 
journal a few weeks ago; but Jeremy Taylor hardly receives justice 
upon the toleration question; and the controversy has not 
gained in “sweetness.” Tho Rev. Professor Cheetham opens his 
admirable paper on “The Roman Ouria’’ with these words :— 
“ Shrewd Isaac Barrow long ago remarked of the government of 
the Church, that ‘political unity doth not well accord with the 
nature and genius of the evangelical dispensation,’” I should 
think not! Nor with any of the most enlarged secular coucep- 
tions of human destiny, ‘The human race a brotherhood, not a 
leash of discordant nationalities—that is the ideal at the bottom of 
them all, Nobody need trouble himself to point out the remote- 
ness of this ideal—we can all see that—there is plenty more war to 
come yet. There is the question of the entrance of a united 
Scandinavia into European politics; the question of Russia 
and India; the questions of China, Japan, and the whole 
of the West; the question of Turkey; and the question, in the 
other hemisphere, of the splitting up of the United States into 
three—a western, a north-eastern, and a southern division, Our 
children will see lively times, depend uponit. If Professor Gervinus 
is right, a great popular convulsion is to come off in twenty years, 
or less, : : ; 

The Amateur Club Magazne contains at least two papers which 
deserve special notice—*The Long Room” and “The Dear 
Squire.” Toe latter is very natural, I cannot get rid of # haunt- 


ourpennyworth of celestial 


ing impression that I have seen the former somewhere before; but 
that may, of course, be wrong. 
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| The St. James's Christmas number 

| Which are strikingly good. The contents consist exclusively of 
one story, ‘ My First Love,” by Mrs, J, H. Riddell—one is always 

| tempted to write Mrs, George Geith, 

| Once a Week deserves a public, and I hope it has one; but its 

| Biblical criticism is not up to the mark, Do read this :— 

It is the hard fate of some authors to have @ line or a sentence of their 

writing perpetually quoted, and almost invariably quoted wrongly ; a fact 
always recalled tomy mind on hearing the Firat Lesson for the Twenty- 
first Sunday after Trinity, wherein the prophet is desired to write a 
denunciation of woe upon the walls, “ that he may run who readeth it ;"” 
that is, that taking warning he may escape. Often as this has been pointed 
out, people still persist in quoting it “that he who runs may read,” as if 
it were merely the plainness of the writing that the stress is laid upon !— 
thus entirely perverting the sense of the passage, 
Quite “up the country,” Mr, Once-a-Week ! The passage means 
exactly what the usual paraphrase (from some poet—Cowper ?) 
expresses, Habakkuk is to write the words up so “that he may (be 
able to) run who (at the same time) readeth it.’ The correc- 
tion of the misproduction of Pope is weleome. That of Dr. Watts 
I should have thought everybody knew to be a joke. But Once- 
a- Week contains some really capital papers, 

Good Words begins the new year with two new stories, which 
promise excellently, Many of’ its readers will be glad (as I am) 
to see its traditions in respect of the character of its serial nar- 
ratives a little broken through—indeed, it was broken through 
last year. The author of “ Dr, Antonio” and the author of * How 
It All Happened” will give us plenty of simple human feeling, 
without that spiritual haze which makes you feel, when you have 
had so much of it, that solid life is all going off into cloud-land. 
Miss Ingelow contributes two beautiful little poems; and Miss 
Smedley, a “ Dramatic Sketch,” which is surely a little febrile, But 
then the “ hero” has not yet settled to his work, poor fellow ! and 
he will make a man yet, From the paper, by the Dean of 
Canterbury, on “The Christianity of the Present and of 
the Future,” let me extract this bit of irony :—“ Christianity 
cannot [now] coerce, cannot persecute; this weapon of her 
sovereiguty 18 taken from her by the law of the land.’ The 
warm lines upon Lady Byron in 1852 are very interesting, and 
nobody doubts that they were true, Neither ia it possible in the 
present state of our information, or, rather, want of information, 
to judge between her and his Lordship, But it is deeply important 
to note that what may be roughly described as the ecstatic type 
of character is by no means likely to be the most alive to questions 
of simple human justice, In two particulars she certainly failed in 
common fairness and kindliness, such as very coarse, stupid people 
are found easily capable of, The moral use to which she enw d,as 
lawyers say, her “ firm belief that her husband was now a blessed 
spirit,’ and would wish certain communications to be made, was 
profoundly ludicrous, It is to be noted, also, that when once a 
mind capable of “ecstacy” has got a matter of real or supposed 
fact up into the region of faith, the idea becomes irremovably 
impacted. Everybody must have observed this in perfectly sane and 
sensible people of the typeinquestion. Anordinary man of the world, 
able or not, may be disabused upon a question of fact if he is in 
error about it. But let a specially devout person, however able 
(and Lady Byron was a very able woman indeed), get hold of a 
mistake of fact, and pray over it a good many times, the chances 
are that he soon comes to believe that God has told him he is right 
in his fancy. Nevertheless, these are only comments in the dark— 
we have as yet no attested facts whatever. I only regret that this 
is a place in which I cannot attempt to dissect the “ evidence” as it 
stands, In the meanwhile, Sir, let us, each of ns, pray that if any- 
body is to relate horrors of us after we are dead and silent it may 
not be some one who is firmly convinced that we are “now ” such 
“blessed spirits’ that we shall be sure to acquiesce in what 
is said over our defenceless dust, At the same time we must 
remember that Lady Byron herself is dead and cannot answer, 
directly or indirectly, our criticisms, 


contains many illustrations 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The indignation which has been generally felt regarding the 
degeneracy of entertainments known as “ burlesques”’ is entitled 
to more consideration than the “cant” cry about the legitimate 
drama, Mr, Barry Sullivan has been pretty liberally patted on 
the back for his Holborn venture, Quite as much eulogy, if not 
more, does Mr. W. H. Liston deserve for his reform at the OLYMPIc, 
because Mr, Liston, though a manager, is not an actor. The 
old war between taste and vulgarity will go on for ever; and 
seeing that, as a rule, vulgarity pays far better than taste, I really 
think it was a plucky act on the part of Mr, Liston when he 
listened to Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s proposition to introduce Tennyson's 
poem “The Princess” to the stage. Sensible manager to en- 
courage an author—lucky author to meet with such a manager ! 
To tell the truth, it was a great risk, this experiment to exchange 
jingle for admirable verse; break-downs for try ; and the pot- 
house ditties of some great cad or other for the lighter and more tune- 
ful airs of the modern French school of music, An egregious failure 
or a happy success was equally on the cards at the Olympic last 
Saturday. I really do not think in any other hands the experiment 
could have succeeded, Mr, Gilbert has worked his way gradually 
and pertinaciously to the front ; but I don’t think (pace the “ Bab 
Ballads”) he has ever shown so demonstratively what a true and 
delicate humorist he is as on the present occasion. He has 
written burlesque before, but has never grinned through a horse- 
collar, like a clown at a country fair, Idefy anyone to read through 
the libretto of Mr, Gilbert’s * Princess” and fail to be convinced of 
its merite. The story of the poem is so cleverly preserved that those 
who do not know it will enjoy an interesting play. Not a point is 
vulgarised, and the most fastidious admirers of the Laureate cannot 
join in the cry of those critics who pronounce it heresy to touch 
“The Princess.” I should have been the first tocry out if Mr. 
Gilbert had written anything to shock Mr, Tennyson; but I honestly 
believe Mr, Tennyson would be the first to acknowledge the clever- 
ness of Mr, Gilbert's work, There are puns, but only good ones; 
there are satires, and trenchant indeed they are ; and there are lines 
scattered ali over the book which I should dearly like to quote. 
But the book must be bought and read, Miss Mattie Reinhardt is 
the very lady to play Princess Ida, She is tall and stately, and 
delivers her lines with rare elocutionary force. The principal speech 
of the play falls to her lot; and that once spoken well, the success 
of the whole thing was secured. Equally clever, and a capital 
performance throughout, was Miss Fanny Addison’s Lady Psyche ; 
but limplore Miss Addison to get anew ‘wig. The contrast between 
nature’s hair and the hair of the hairdresser’s shop was frightful, 
Mrs, Liston, to whose ingenuity, I am told, all the stage arrange- 
ments are due, made a welcome rea) ance as Prince Hilarion ; 
Miss Augusta Thomson (with recollections of her Ching-Chow-Hi 
success, years ago, at the Gallery of Illustration) made a merry 
Cyril; while Mr. David Fisher and Mrs, Poynter spoke like 

ractised and intelligent artists. I think, however, the “ Largo al 
Factotam ” song a mistake ; and as to the other gentlemen, they 
did not make a good “ out of it” on the first night. It makes me 
cross to hear good lines so mercilessly murdered, I must not pass 
over pretty Melissa, charmingly played by Miss Patti Josephs; 
or neglect to tell that exquisite scenery has been painted by Mr. 
Johnson, who sternly refused to rush on in answer to an ill-advised 
shout in the middle of the play, and consequently received an 
ovation at the end, 

I wonder that Mr, Wybert Reeve does not know by this time 
that the stage servant is getting a nuisance, The new comedy 
at the CHARING-CRoss is an improvement on the author's last 
attempt, and is, in parts, brightly and nicely written. But, 
with such a plot and such servants, the best play in the world 
would have been spoiled, It is the old business, of course, The 
gardener is in love with the lady’s-maid, and is jealous of the atten- 
tions of a Lendon tiger. Then the gardener turns footman and 
wears @ cabman’s coat as a uniform, merely to make the gallery 
laugh; for it is preposterous to imagine that an ex-captain of 
dragoons would not be over-particular about dressing his servants, 
The play seems written up for these wretched servants—the gar- 


dener continually calling the tiger a “ jack-a-dandy,” the tiger 
perpetually squaring up to the gardener (in the drawing-room, 
remember, where the servants are in the habit of carrying on the 
most animated conversation), and the lady’s-maid eternally blowing 
kisses to the rival suitors, Mr, Wybert Reeve knows better than 
this. Construction is an art which should not altogether be 
neglected by the dramatist, and in a modern comedy it is as well 
that the ordinary usages of society should not be utterly despised, 
The author is a fair actor, but has an unfortunate mannerism in 
his delivery which becomes very prominent in a small theatre, I 
was much surprised and delighted to find Miss Fowler really taking 
pains and entering heart and soul into the author's meaning, She 
played an important character-part with finish and good sense, 
Mr. Brinsley Sheridan is the gardener, and is too tall, too strong, 
and too loud for this theatre, Critics say his style is like that of 
Mr, Lionel Brough, I don’t think so, He reminded me more of 
Mr. Parselle—particularly in voice. Mr. Robson played the tiger 
pointedly and neatly, “ Light comedy and extravaganza seem 
destined to flourish at this theatre, © Mr, Wybert Reeve will 
improve, but Mr, Arthur O'Neil never will, All the pieces are 
prettily mounted, and it isa pity that better stuff to mount is not 
forthcoming, 

I alluded last_week to the production of “ Lady Elizabeth” at 
the QuEEN’s, I hear that the play is taken from a German work, 
and that Mr. Herman Vezix suggested it to Mr, Tom Taylor, 1 
am surprised, therefore, that Mr. Herman Vezin, who was engaged 
at the Queen’s, is not to act in the new play which he once fancied, 
Pca Mr. Robertson's “Nightingale” is produced at the 

DELPHI. 

“ Dick Whittington and his Wonderful Cat; and the Butterflies’ 
Ball and Grasshoppers’ Feast, and the Troublesome Rats of Morocco,” 
is the uneuphonious title of the CrysTaL PALACE pantomime, 
which I have only this week had time to see, As a spectacle the 
piece is infinitely superior to its predecessors; but as a literary 
production it is utterly inferior, for the lines are often irregular in 
length, the puns are poor, and the limited nature of Mr, Harry 
Lemon's rhyming powers is evidenced in the following clumsy 
couplets :— 

‘Ah! cookey darling, little you expected 

That I should come home thus, so unexpected,” 

“ Hullo! the Guv’nor—think of his returning! 

If recognised I'll catch it in the morning.” 
Miss Caroline Parkes has frequent opportunities of exhibiting her 
terpsichorean accomplishments as the persecuted Dick ; and Miss 
Annie Thirwall, as the self sacrificing Alice, continually charms 
the ear by her brilliant vocalisation, Tommy Snail is humorously 
rendered by Mr, T, H. Friend; and Mr. J, Russell is subjected to 
innumerable buffetings, as the corpulent Fitzwarren, The “sets” 
are generally effective, though the transformation scene is some- 
what massive, Mr, Fred Evans is a funny clown; I am unable 
to say the same of Mr. Dolph Rowella, 


es) 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 

Or the members of the new Ministry in France we have already pub- 
lished such particularsas are of interest ; and we now present themina 
body to our readers. ‘The Chambers re-assembled on Tuesday, and 
in the Corps Legislative the most intense interest was felt to hear 
the Ministerial programme, which it was understood M. Ollivier 
would enunciate, President Schneider was in the chair, As soon 
as the minutes of the last sitting were read, M, Ollivier rose and 
epoke to the following effect :— 

“The new Cabinet, formed since the adjournment, feels it to be 
its first duty to put itself in direct and immediate communication 
with you. No long speech is necessary, for you all know our 
doctrines, principles, opinions, and wishes, We shall gradual! 
and steadily, as the interpellations made to us, and the biils whic 
we intend to present, come on for discussion, take our due part 
in every debate. For the present, we may say that in office 
we are what we were out of it. We shall practise now what we 
before preached, We shall not disregard experience, and we shall 
resolutely and perseveringly seek to realise the common ———- 
which united us and is the very reason of our being. ‘To this end 
our first need was the confidence of the Sovereign, That was given 
us with a magnanimity of soul which will raise him high in the 
memory of men, Your confidence must be added to that of the 
Sovereign, We ask it of you—we ask it of you all: from the 
majority, which will honour us with its support; and from the 
Opposition, from which we must expect criticism, The majority 
will help us, the Opposition will restrain us within bounds; and 
whenever the Opposition in this Chamber becomes a majority we 
shall resign our responsible task. We now make an appeal to con- 
ciliatory feelings, Our endeavour will be to establish a current of 
loyalty which will do away with recriminations, hatreds, and 
bad passions; and we shall strive to realise the general wish—the 
foundation of a National Government, adapting itself with firmness 
and elasticity to the transformation of things, the movement of 
ideas, and the perpetual ascension of future generations towards 
progress,” 

All this is satisfactory enough as far as it goes, but there is not 
much of a positive character in it, The expected announcement 
of a reduction in the army shines by its absence. Let us hope that 
it is reserved for another day. A clerical journal boasts that an 
obscure deputy, Count de Boigne, who sits for a circumscription of 
Savoy, hasa whip hand over M, Ollivier in Church matters, It is 
asserted that so long ago as Dec. 3, at a meeting of the Right 
Centre, Count de Boigne refused to siga the programme unless M, 
Ollivier would make a satisfactory declaration of his intentions 
concerning Rome, and that therefore M, Ollivier declared: 1, That 
he would take the Convention of Sept. 15 as the basis of his policy; 
2, that the French troops should remain in Rome so long as 
Italy failed to prove that she could and would carry out the Con- 
vention ; 3, that the troops should never be recalled without the 
consent of the Chamber being asked ; and, 4, that no negotiations 
whatever with Italy should be carried on so long as the Gicumenical 
Council was sitting. 


THREE SERMONS were preached at St. Pancras parish church on 
Sunday, on behalf of the St. Pancras Ragged Schools—those in the morning 
and evening by the Rev, A. W. Thorold, M.A., Vicar; and that in the after- 
noon by the Rev. Weldon Champneys, M.A. - There was a good attendance 
at each service, and liberal collections were made, 

BESSEMER’S PATENT AND RAILWAYS.—It is expected that the 
approaching expiration of Mr. Bessemer's patent for converting pig iron 
into malleable iron, and that again into steel, without any additional 
consumption of fuel, will tend in a considerable degree to the future safety 
of railway passengers. The patent will come to an end in February, and 
as a result it is expected that steel rails, which have hitherto been almost 
too expensive to be used, will fall to a price very little above that of the 
best iron. The projectors of new street tramways now will, no doubt, avail 
themeelves of this material, 

THE LATE GALES.—The gales of last Saturday wrought a large amount 
of damage both in London and the suburbs, and it is feared that several 
lives have been lost. The Crystal Palace, as on former occasions, escaped 
with comparatively, little injury; but the Rosery was less fortunate, 
and was partially unroofed. Intelligence from the south-west coast 
describes the storm as one of great violence: much damage to shipping 
has been done, and many lives lost. The Cossipore, of Liverpool, foundered 
at Cape Cornwall—nineteen of the crew being drowned, including Captain 
White. The remaining nine of the crew left in @ boat, and were picked up 
by the steamer Navarre, on Monday, and taken to Falmouth. The King 
Lear, of London, from Cardiff, with coals for Hong-Kong, foundered in the 
Channel, and thirty-five persons went down with her. 

THE SALMON-SPAWNING SEASON.—,The salmon-spawning season is 
now rapidly drawing to a close on all the rivers of Perthshire, The extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented run of salmon at the end of September and 
beginning of October stocked the Tay, Earn, Almond, and other streams 
with breeding fish to such an extent that the present spawning season will 
be, if no casualties occur, the most productive on record, The floods of 
last week cleared the various rivers to a great extent of the early-spawned 
salmon ; but in numerous instances fish may still be seen on the rodda, 
During the last two months poaching has been prosecuted in various ways 
to a large extent in all districts of the county; but it was on the smaller 
streams that the wholesale slaughter of fish took place when the larger 
rivers were swollen, 
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MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 
Mr, Briar addressed his constituents at Birmingham on Tues- 
day evening, and was received in the most enthusiastic manner, 
Tue right hon. gentleman, after a brief allusion to the passing of 
the Irisu Church Act cf last Session, spoke at length upon 
THE IRISH LAND QUESTION, 
But there may be, and there seems to be, a general opinion that 
there is another grievanc®, an Irish grievance, but not a Catholic 
grievance, which affects the North the same as the South—a cry 
from the whole of Ireland that the Government and the Parlia- 
ment should do something to place the social condition of the 
country in @ more satisfactory state than it has hitherto been. 
Now, this land question is a very awkward question, I have often 
travelled along a road and seen a hill a mile off that looked very 
steep, and I wished I was on the other side of it; but on coming 
to the foot of the hill the slope appeared much more gradual, and 
J got over it without the difficulty I had anticipated. The Irish 
land question is not at all that sort of question, It has looked to 
me a diflicult question for twenty years; for during all that time I 
have had it before me, and I have considered it, and I am, I will 
say, if you like, modest enough to confess that when I get nearer 
the question, and endeavour to discovcr how it is to be dealt with, 
it appears to me steeper and more difficult than it ever did before. 
What are the circumstances of Ireland, as they may be stated in a 
sentence or two? The land of that great island is in the hands, 
as you know, of very few proprietors, I suppose half the actual 
population of Ireland are cultivators of the soil ; and they are not 
only cultivators of the soil, but, unfortunately, they are what are 
called tenants at will, The owners for generations past, by their 
own admission, with sundry exceptions which need not be men- 
tioned—but speaking generally, I say the owners have done nothing 
for the cultivation of the soil. ‘They have let the land at a 
given rent, and twice a year, at least, they have received the rent, 
and that has been the chief part of the duty which the landowners 
of Ireland have performed as regards their land, On the other 
hand, the tenants have done very little, compared with what might 
have been done, though quite as much as could be expected from 
people who had no security for anything they might do. Thus, 
the indastry, the fortune, the home, the life itself of thecultiva'ing 
opulation have been at the mercy of the owner of the land and of 
is agent, who had the management of his property. In Ireland, 
as I daresay most of you know, land is not only the great industry, 
but, with some exceptions in the north of Ireland, it is almost the 
only industry of the country ; and there has been an excessive com- 
petition for it, and the struggle for lifeand the means of living has 
placed the occupier almost at the mercy of the proprietor of the 
soil, Thus we have gone on, through suspicion, and hatred, and 
wrong; anda social war has been waged, in some parts, of the 
bitterest and most painful character, and at last Parliament is 
called in, not merely to give any kind of right or justice to the 
tenants themselves but, it may be, to save the interests and the 
property of the proprietors of the land. I do not know myself 
whether, if I were an Irishman, I should be more anxious for legis- 
lation as a tenant than I should for legislation as a landlord, I 
think it absolutely necessary for the United Kingdom that we 
should, if pos-ible, put an end to the reign of discord in Ireland 
and take away from us the disgrace of maintaining order by an 
armed force of police and military, I suppose, seldom falling lower 
than 30,000 men, Iconsider this Irish land question one of the 
greatest and most difficult that ever was considered by an admi- 
nistrator, cr that ever was submitted toa Parliament, My views 
upon it have been explained in this hall in past times; and it 
will not be necessary, nor would it be right, for me to go into et 
detail with regard toit, when probably before the end of next mont. 
whatever propositions the Government will submit to the House of 
Commons will be fully and fairly explained to all the people of the 
three kingdoms. But, if I might say a word to people who are 
apt to criticise very much everything which a Government does— 
I don’t ask them to approve beforehand—but I ask them merely 
to give to the propositions, whatsoever they may be, that same 
solemn and conscientious consideration which I beiieve these pro- 
positions have received, and will receive, from the members of the 
Government. This is not a question for party. I have no objec- 
tion to as much party as you Jike when the time is fitting for it ; 
but, under the present condition of Ireland, I should say that a 
party fight was an unpatriotic fight. I say that it is not a ques- 
tion for class and party contest—it is a question for conscientious 
patriotism, and every man should consider it as though the pros- 
perity, the peace, and the unity of the empire depended upon its 
wise solution. ‘The Irish difficulty, to me, was one of that com- 
plicated and gigantic character that it could never be dealt with 
by aclass; it seemed to me to demand the will, and the sense of 
justice, and the power which dwell only in a nation, for proper! 
disposing of it. And now, when toa large extent the nation is 
called in, when every householder in every borough has a vote for 
his representative in Parliament, I feel—it may be that I am over- 
sanguine—that great results are to follow from our legislation in 
regard to this great question. The Imperial Parliament can do 
just as much by way of legislation for Ireland, with its hundred 
rish members, as an independent Irish Monarchy or an Irish 
Republic could do, or as could be done for Ireland if Ireland were 
one of the States of the great Confederation of the West. In con- 
junction with our representatives, we have already given to Ireland 
free churches and free schools, and I hope before long that we 
shall give them free land and a free vote. Ireland, as you well 
know, is not the most wealthy island in the world; but we can 
buy from her all she wishes to sell at a higher price than any other 
nation can give, and we can sell to her all she wishes to buy at a 
lower price than any other nation, We may fail, but I hope not. 
Good efforts and honest efforts often succeed. We propose, then, a 
new conquest of Ireland, without confiscation and without blood, 
with only the holy weapon of a frank and a generous justice which 
is everywhere potent to bring together nations which have been 
long separated by oppression and neglect. Now, from this new 
policy we hope for great changes in Ireland; not that Ireland is to 
be made a paradise, but that Ireland shall be greatly improved, 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPL®, 


But there are other questions, and two of them I will touch upon 
as briefly as I can, The one is that upon which, or in connection 
with which, Birmingham has very recently taken its right position 
and done itself so much honour—I mean the question of public 
education, I am eure there must be many here whe will remember 
one of the arguments or promises that I made use of years ago in 
advocating a wide extension of the franchise, I have said over 
and over again, hundreds and hundreds of times in private, and 
many times in public, that I thought three years would not elapse 
after the election of a household-suffrage Parliament before we 
bad a great and general measure of national education, One thing 
that is most gratifying now is this, that there seems to be a general 
tendency to some arrangement which perhaps no party will consider 
unsatisfactory. We are agreed upon this—whether the speaker or 
the writer belongs to one section or the other—we are all agreed 
upon this, that there must be some means of instruction offered 
to all the children of the people. We are not unanimous upon the 
manner; but the discussion which is going on, in my opinion, is 
producing that kind of unanimity out of which it is possible to 
propose and carry this measure, whether the school shall be 
free or whether there shall be any compulsion, and, if 
so, whether it shall be of this kind or of that. One 
thing gratifies me exceedingly—I think the religious difficulty 
is diminishing in magnitude. Now nobody proposes that you 
shall insist upon teaching everybody articles, and dogmas, and 
creeds, and the peculiarities of any particular sect or church ; and 
when I consider, with regard to the boys and girls of the middle 
class who go to day-schools, that it is never taken thought of 
whether they are to be taught religion in their schools, I confess I 
cannot understand the extraordinary anxiety which is felt that the 
working people alone shall have their children taught religion in 
the schools, It has always appeared to me that one day in seven 


| taught of is in every school to every child is this—love of truth, 
love of virtue, the love of God, and the fear of offending him; 
and I think that every right-minded and every rightly-appointed 
teacher in every school in England wil! undertake, so far asis in his 
ower, to teach that to all the children under his care, The 
act is that the denominational system was just one of those 
arrangements made because something must necessarily be 
done, and it was very difficult to do it otherwise. But 
it is obvious that with the denominational system all the 
Government money nearly goes necessarily to the Established 
Church, because the Nonconformist Churches are not one Church, 
but several Churches, and they are not united, and probably never 
can unite, to form a great body for educational purposes, There- 
fore, if you give one million of money from the State for the pur- 
ore of education, the great bulk of it must go to that one 
half of the population which is a powerful and united body, The 
other half, which, although powerful, is altogether disunited, will 
find itself in the position of getting almost nothing. But there is 
another difficulty which those gentlemen who are fond of the 
denominational system appear to me to overlook, It is this, that 
one third of the people do not belong to any denomination what- 
ever, Iam persuaded that as this question is discussed, and as 
there comes up from all the people a cry to the more educated and 
wealthy classes and to Parliament, this religious question will 
gradually become smaller and smaller, until at last we shall be able 
to offer, I believe, to all the children of the country a sound 
elementary education which will enable them to have feelings of 
self-respect, and, I believe, will open up to them a much better 
prospect in life than they can possibly have without education, 
The revolution which will arise in the condition of the people from 
that improvement is one of certain, although it may be of slow, 
growth; but I see now, as it were with the eye of faith, the great 
change which it will make in this country, the prodigious advan- 
tage which it will give to the millions who heretofore have been 
living in ignorance, unable, as it were, to struggle upwards to the 
light from the dark and miserable condition in which so many of 
them have lived, 
THE RECIPROCITY MOVEMENT. 


Alongside of the question of education there has been another 
question which has been, I must say, although an important one, 
very feebly discussed by those who have introduced it to the public, 
I mean the question of the commercial treaty with France. Bear 
in mind that ali persons who call in question the advantages of 
the treaty with France call in question, although they may not 
suspect it, the question of the freedom of trade, That question 
was discussed from the year 1838 to the year 1850—for twelve 
years almost incessantly, Many persons now in this room who 
were too young to understand these discussions or take any part in 
them, do not know how entirely by the judgment of the whole 
people the question was settled at the end of that long debate; 
but there is a sort of soil which grows weeds, and ignorance, and 
selfishness wherever they exist—a soil which is particularly favour- 
able to the Protection weed. But then these gentlemen say that 
they are not discussing the question of protection ; they are merely 
discussing the question of reciprocity. Well, protection has an 
ill name; there is a bad smell about it altogether. It was long 
believed to have something to do with somebody robbing some- 
body else, and therefore they got rid of the name “ Protection,” 
and adopted the name “ Reciprocity.” Our Conservative friends, 
as you all know, have changed their name several times; and one 
always suspects a man who lives in Birmingham under one name, 
and has another when he goes to Manchester, and a third when you 
find himin Leeds, France isa great country, as you know, lying so 
near that I believe you can see it from the shores of England. It hasa 
very industrious and a very ingenious people, Our trade with France 
during the last ten years, from the framing or negotiating of the 
treaty in 1860, has more than doubled ; it has increased more than 
our trade with France in the previous hundred years, Well, what 
does that mean? It means thie, that a good many people in 
England have sold a great many things to the people of France, 
and that the people of France have bought a great ay | things 
from the people otf England. Now, if you find a man in England 
that has sold something to France and bought something that he 
wanted from France, he will tell you, so far as he is concerned, 
that the treaty is a very good thing indeed. If that be so, and if 
this buying and selling extends to many millions, who shall say I 
have not the right to buy and you have not the right to sell? 
What is it that you in Birmingham live upon? I ask the working 
men of this town what they live upon. You don’t live upon metals, 
You work in metals, in all kinds of metals, with an industry and 
ekill hardly equalled on the face of the globe. But what do you do 
when you have done your work in metals? You sell the produce 
of your labour and buy something which you can wear or cat, 
Why should you not sell what you make tothe Frenchman? He, 
perhaps, wants something which nobody else wants; he will, 
erhaps, give you more than anyone else, Why should you stand 
tween theskilful British artisan and other persons, and say you may 
work, but should not deal with a customer twenty or thirty miles 
away. The reciprocity man says, “ You should deal with the French- 
man only as heshall deal with you,” Unfortunately, we have only the 
making our own tariffs, We cannot change others except by 
negotiations like that of 1860, Having got Trance to make a 
large step in the progress of free trade, these people turned round 
and abused the Frenchman because he has not done so much as we 
have done, and say we shall not deal with him unless he will adopt 
free-trade principles to the extent of which we have carried them 
in this country, What would he do with the United States, which 
puts on a duty at least three times as heavy on our goods as 
Krance does? The firm with which I am connected sends goods 
to America which pay a duty of 75 per cent—that is to say, every 
£100 worth of goods leaving Liverpool pays on arriving at New 
York 75 per cent before it can go into the city to be sold. Well, 
the American people will put all that right by-and-by. They are 
going through the process of instruction such as we went through 
thirty years ago, and they will put it right by-and-by, But is it 
proposed to put a tax upon American cotton and American corn 
because the Americans put a heavy tax upon our goods? Why, 
the thing is monstrous, It is only to make one evil double 
and to make a trade which you carry on under certain 
difficulties a trade which shall be absolutely impossible, There 
is no doubt that French duties are higher than ours, But 
look what happened before the French treaty. For twenty years 
before that we were gradually reducing our duties, We did not 
ask anybody to negotiate. e thought they would follow our 
example; but during those twenty years they did not follow our 
example. But what bas happened since 1860, since that treaty was 
negotiated? I believe there is not a country in Europe that has 
not reduced, in some manner or other, its tariff and made some 
approaches—in some cases smul], in others greater—towards free 
trade, either in their tariff or their navigation laws; and therefore 
the result of the treaty has been of great importance all over 
Europe, and of the greatest importance to both England and 
France. If ever you meet with a gentleman who talks to you about 
this reciprocity, ask him what he wants to put duties upon, because 
that is the question. Does he want to tax your bread, or your 
cotton, or your wool? What is it he wants to tax? He cannot 
| give anybody what he calls protection without taxing somebody 
else ; and when there are two persons to it I think at least we 
| should have as much regard to the person who is golng to be taxed 
| as the person who is going to profit by his taxation, Then, you 
know perfectly well that when my lamented friend Mr, Cobden 
negotiated that treaty he had more than one object in view. He 
not only wanted to create a greater demand for the industry of 
his countrymen and to extend our manufactures and our commerce, 


is a reasonable time to give to religious teaching, when the family 
can co it, as well as the minister aud the religious associations of 
the place of worship, and that that organisation is suflicient for 
teaching religion in the sense which is meant by those who say 
| that education is of no value unlecs it be taught alongside, and 
mixed up witb, distinct religious teaching. What I think may be 
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but he wanted also to make provision for future peace between the 
great nations of France and England, There is not a man in this 
great assembly crin England who will deny this : that from 1860 to 
1870—the ten years during which this treaty has been enforced—there 
has grown up between France and England a sentiment of friend- 
ship, a disposition of peace, and an absence of suspicion and 
angry feeling such as we have never seen before. The great 
negotiator of that treaty was not only the friend of his country- 
men, but the friend of all mankind, He wanted every man to 
be honestly employed, and honestly paid, and to live in comfort 
in his own country; and he wanted further, in order to carry out 
one of the great objects of his life, to show that which I believe to 
be absolutely true, that every step you make in the freedom of 
trade is a step in favour of a universal bond of peace, 


THE BALLOT, 


You have now got votes— votes are power. I hope, judging 
from the proceedings of the Committee of last Session, and judging 
from the temper of Parliament, that before there is a general 
election, not you only but every voter in every part of the United 
Kingdom will have the shelter of the ballot, You will have it— 
whether it be this Session or whether it be next Session it is 
not in my power to tell. Mr. Radford said if the Government 
had any leisure on their hands they could do two or three other 
things. But bear in mind that it is not easy to drive six omni- 
buses abreast through Temple-bar, And therefore I cannot tell 
whether during this Session there will be passed or even offered 
to Parliament a measure of education such as you or I, or any of 
us, would hope for, But that it will come soon is certain and 
inevitable. That is worth your keeping your eye upon, 


RETRENCHMENT AND “A FREE BREAKPAST-TABLE,” 


Then there is the question of diminished national expenditure. 
You know that last year there was a considerable reduction of 
expenditure. We believe and hope that there may be a reduction 
this year, and if you only keep your eye upon it, and tell your 
members, and Parliament, and the Government what you think 
upon it, it is quite within the bounds of probability that you may 
have a gradual reduction for several years. Government cannot 
strike off millions in a year, because you know that, however 
wasteful may have been the past proceedings of past Governments, 
it would create inconvenience and great suffering in many 
quarters—it might be even a great loss in some—if any sudden 
change of that kind took place. But you may rely, I believe, on 
the honesty of the Government in this matter, Always bear in 
mind that every Government, however honest and however well 
disposed, is more capable of doing what is right when they have 
the opinion of the people thoroughly supporting them. A friend 
near me speaks of the free breakfast-table, That is Mr, Baldwin’s 
hobby, I canonly compliment him upon it, because it is mine 
also. Well, the free breakfast-table is by no means 
an impossible thing, I have not been in the habit of 
recommending or proposing things that are impossible. If we 
could get rid of the taxes upon the articles which come to our 
breakfast-tables, we should have a free country as far as our 
ports and customs duties go, With the exception of things which 
many people think not necessary but injurious, such as beer, spirits, 
wines, and tobacco, what a magnificent thing it would be for every 
Englishman, in whatever he traded, to say to all the world— 
“Send everything which all mankind agree to be useful and bene- 
ficial to the human race; send them to any port in England, and 
they will be received there without payment of a farthing of 
duty’! Iam speaking now, bear in mind, as your representative, 
I am not speaking in any other capacity. Jam making no pro- 
mises, Iam telling yon what I believe to be possible, and what 
the people of England will get if they will examine it, comprehend 
it, and make up their minds in its favour, and let Parliament and 
the Government know what it is they are thinking about, 


FREE LAND. 


There is another Bg ner which working men should bear in 
mind, and to which Mr. Radford also alladed—the question of free 
land in this country, That question is coming on, and is inevit- 
able. Within ten years—probably within five—it will be 
the great question for discussion at all public political meet- 
ings. I believe that an alteration of the land laws of England— 
such as might be made without lessening by sixpence the value of 
any man’s property—would do much to arrest that tide of pau- 
perism which is constantly flowing from the agricultural counties 
into our great centres of industry. But when I have mentioned 
all these things I am obliged to confess that they are not all; that 
something more is wanted, although the law will not effect it, and 
although its foundation lies beyond the bounds of the law. It is 
a fact which every man should consider, and I have considered it 
often and often with great solemnity, and even with much pain, 
during the thirty years that I have been in the habit of discussing 
public questions, It isa fact that no Government, that no admi- 
nistration, that no laws, that no amount of industry or of com- 
merce, that no extent of freedom can give prosperity and solid 
comfort to the homes of the people unless there be in those homes 
economy, temperance, and the practice of virtue. This which I 
am preaching is needful forall, But it isspecially needful for those 
whose possessions are the least abundant and the least secure, If we 
could subtract from the ignorance, the poverty, the suffering, the 
sickness, and the crime, which are now witnessed among us; the 
ignorance, the poverty, the suffering, the sickness, and the crime 
which are caused by one single, but most prevalent, bad habit or 
-vice—the drinking needlessly of that which destroys body and 
mind, and home and family ;—do we not all feel that this country 
would be so changed, and so changed for the better, that it would 
be almost impossible for us to know it again? Let me, then, in 
conclusion, say what is upon my heart to say, what I know to be 
true, what I have felt every hour of my life when I have been dis- 
cussing great questions affecting the condition of the working 
classes ;—let me say this to all people, that it is by the combi- 
nation of a wise Government and a virtuous people, and not other- 
wise, that we may hope to make some step towards that blessed 
time when there shall be no longer complaining in our streets, 
when our garners shall be full, affording all manner of store, 

The right hon, gentleman resumed his seat amid loud and pro- 
tracted cheering. Mr, Dixon and Mr, Muntz having addressed the 
meeting, a vote of confidence in the horough members was unani- 
mously agreed to, and acknowledged by Mr, Bright, 


A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER OF ROMAN CATHOLICS in Eastern Prussia 
have sent to Bishop Kremens, now at Rome, a letter in which they urge 
him to vote against the infallibility of the Pope. 


A “FREE FIGHT” IN AN AMERICAN RAILWAY TRAIN.—A journey 
on the Chicago and St. Louis railroad seems to offer as good opportunities 
for excitement as some of our own lines, though of a different nature. 
Travellers in this country enjoy all the pleasing suspense to be derived 
from the knowledge that the train in which they are conveyed is being 
chased along the line by another train, and that if caught up they will 
probably be smashed by the collision; on the Chicago and St. Louis line, 
in addition to this attraction, the passengers are occasionally favoured 
with a “free fight.” The Springfield Register of the 22nd ult. gives an 
interesting account of one of these episodes of American railway travelling. 
Five Irishmen, having entered the train and paid their fare to Auburn, 
insisted, when they arrived at that station, on proceeding to Chatham 
without further payment, Having assailed the conductor of the train with 
brutal imprecations when he uttered a mild remonstrance at their proposal, 
they were allowed to remain quietly in the smoking-car while he proceeded 
to collect the tickets from the other passengers, They were not, however, 
satisfied with this gentle treatment, and followed the official with the in- 
tention of beating him, but were diverted from their purpose by the sight of 
the ladies’ car, which they forthwith attempted to enter, and on being opposed 
by a brakeman, knocked him down senseless. One of them succeeded in 
getting into the car, where, after a fearful struggle with the conductor and 
some gentlemen in the train, he was at last ove: powered. In the mean time 
an active battle was raging in the cars which the other Irishmen had 
attacked, the passengers were assaulted, and the windows broken by 
showers of stones and billets of wood. After an encounter which lasted 
twenty minutes, during which time, it is stated, some of the ngers, 
including several ladies and children, were severely hurt, the rioters were 
beaten off, and the train proceeded on its journey, 
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MapAME SAINTON-DoLby’s concert in St, James's Hall, yester- 
day week, had more than ordinary inte In the first place, it | 
was the beginning of the end of a long and pleasant acquaintance 
be:ween artist and pat lic q Madame Sainton has made up her 
mind to abandon the promincat duties of her profession, and the 
concert now under notice was one of the only two which she will 
give before the final leavetaking, in June. When June comes, 
there will be much to say about a lady who for many years has 
held a high place in general estimation, and who, in all respects 
excellent, has been in some without a rival, But enough for the 
present if we speak briefly of her concert—one worthy to be 
noticed for its own merit. 
instrumental solos, as well as choral music; so that there was 
xaple variety. Madame Sainton gave, with all the expressive 
power which belongs to her, Haydn’s * Spirit Song,” Purcell’s “ Full 
Fathom Five” (eucored), “ Katey’s Letter,’ and “The Bay of 
Dablio.” Few who listened to these songs could have failed to 
reyvret thatthe singer was about toretireinto privatelife. Such an 
artist does not come every day, The other vocalists were Madame 
Rita (encored in “Cease your fanning”), Miss Anydle, Mr, 


’ 


Cummings (encored in Madame Sainton’s “ Bridal Song’) Mr. | 


Byron, Mr. Maybrick, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. A great feature of 
the concert was the “ Kreutzer” sonata, played by M, Sainton and 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, The names of these artists guarantee 
excellence, and we need not enlarge upon the performince, As 
soles, M. Ssinton played Wallace's fantasia on ‘ Tae List Rose of 
Summer,” and Miss Zimmermann, Benedict’s “ Where the bee 
sucks.” The choral music, intrusted to Mr, J, Barnby’s choir, 
gratified the audience very much, becau-e, for the most part, 
excellently sung. Mxdame Suinton’s secoud concert was to take 
place, in St. James's Hall, last night. 

On Saturday last Mr, George Wood began a series of orchestral 
and vocal concerts in Exeter Hall. Mr. Wood is making a spirited 
attempt to do for London proper what the Crystal Palace managers 
have done for their far-vff suburb—establish and popuiarise 
orchestral music on the day of the week when popular audiences 
have most leisure, We wish every success to the scheme, because 
the absence of such entertainments has long been a shame. 
That the public can enjoy symphonies and concertos few will 
venture to doubt; yet hitherto nobody has been bold enough to 
cater for the taste. Now that Mr, Wood is prepared to supply 
a good thing at cheap prices, it becomes the duty of ail 
to assist him who wish well to art. The first concert 
was a capital, if not quite perfect, beginning. We think 
Mr. Wood made a mistake when he introduced dance music 
into his programme, A mixture of symphony and waltz was 
not likely to please anybody, Happily, tue director aiscovered 
his error very quickly ; and in the programme of to-night there is 
nothing open to obj ction, The wrks played by an <fficient 
orchestra, under Mr Henry Leslie's direction, were Haydn's sym- 
phony in G (letter Q), Mendelssohn's concerto in D minor (piano, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann), and the overture to “ Oberon ;”’ all 
which are too familiar for comment, The songs were given by 
Madame Sinico, Signor Foli, and Mr, Santley. Each artist: gained 
an encore—Madame Sinico, in Smart's song, “ The birds are telling 
one another ;” Signor Fol!, in Reyloffs song, “ Over the rolling 
sea; and Mr, Santley, in “ Oh! ruddier than the cherry.” 

The Monday Popular Concerts were resumed, on Monday, in St. 
James’s Hall, with an attractive prograwme and an enormous 
audience, There were several interesting features in the proceed- 
ings. Herr Straus appeared as leader of the quartet and Mr, 
Santley as vocalist, both for the first time this season, It is need- 
less to say that both were well received Anorher point of attrac 
tion was the playing, by Madame Arabella Godard, of the fantasia 
by W. Frieiemann Bach, which she first introduced to public 
notice at her recitals last summer, The composition is of remark- 
able beauty, and, moreover, makes a curious revelation of the 
genius possessed by a composer of whom only musical students 
know more than the name, We understand that Madame Goddard 
is in possession of other works by the same hand, which are 
still in M.S. If so, their production will be anticipated with 
interest. Here let us say, ex passant, that the fantasia is 
published by Duncan Davison and Co,, as one of a series of 
* Revivals,” edited by Mr. J. W. Davison, than whom, we hardly 
need observe, no one is better fitted for the task, Mdme, Goddard 
played magnificently, not a note being out of place, and not a 
note, When in place, being other than what it should be, The per- 
formance was a perfect thing; and the audience, recognising it as 
such, were liberal in their acknowledgment, The other items of 
tie programme need only a bare mention—Beethoven’s quartet 
in F (op, 18), the same composer's septet, Mendelssohn's sonata 
for piano and violoncello, a song by Scarlatti, and two by 
Sctiubert, 

On Wednesday the National Choral Society gave a performance 
of “Ehjah,” in Exeter Hall, conducted by Mr.G. W. Martin, and 
with Mdme, Rudersdorff, Miss Palmer, Mr. Perren, and. Mr. 
Renwick as principals. We were sorry to observe a falling off in 
the number of the chorus, the orchestra presenting many 
empty benches, Let us hope that the occurrence was accidental, 
Mr. Martin has had a Jong and gallant fight under adverse cir- 
cumstances, and against formidable rivals, so that he deserves 
success, Anyhow, he ought not to be abandoned by his followers, 
There is little to say regarding the performance, The orchestra 
was more efficient than usual, the soloists sang their best, and the 
chorus could hardly do other than well with music so familiar, 
The audience was large, but not crowded. 

On Wednesday evening, also, Mr. Boosey gave the second of his 
London Ballad Concerts, the artists engaged being those who 
appeared at the first. 

Wor Friday evening, the Sacred Harmonic Society announced a 
performance of “The Creation;” and to-day the Crystal Palace 
Saturday concerts recommence, 

————————_——_ 

EXTREME RITUALISM.—Father O'Neill, one of the London preachers 
during the Twelve Days’ Mission, delivered a sermon in the new Church of 
St. Barnabas, Oxford, on St. Stephen's Day, in which he warmly advocated 
the Romish doctrine of the invocation and intercession of saints. After 
quoting and detailing several miracles worked by the body of St. Stephen, 
about 440 A.D., he begged the congregation to pray to the saints, and they 
would pray to God for them ; for, said tne reverend father, the effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much; and he finally concluded 
by lamenting the loss of the shrines and relics of the saints which once 
existed in England, but which were swept away at the Reformation, In 
the middle of his discourse the preacher clasped his hands together, and, 
raising his eyes to Heaven, invoked 8", Paul, calling upon him to intercede 
for him if he said anything amiss, and to give him power to express himself 
with readiness and fervour. St. Barnabas Church, in which the reverend 
gentleman officiated, was consecrated by the present Bishop of Winchester 
80 recently as October lwst, and it has already far outstripped in its extreme 
Ritualist services the most advanced of the churches served by the High 
Church party in Oxford. 

BAND OF HOPE MOVEMENT.—The literature of this branch of tem- 
perance effort has just received important additions by the publica ion of 
tw> prize tales, by the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union. They are 


Tho programme comprised vocal and | 


Literature, 


Phe Hotel du Petit St, Jean. & Gascon Story. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 

The Hotel du Petit St. Jean is a welcome addition to the excel- 
lent series of one-volume novels published by Messrs, Smith and 
Elder. The writer's name is not given, and we fear to do more 
| than guess at the author's country, The story is, somehow, 
| English; but yet it is very French, and that French is of an un- 

common kind, The scene is laid almost entirely in Gascony, but 
the characters have none of that “ gasconade”’ familiar to all 
devourers of anecdote in such things as a newspaper, or the 

“Spirit of Wit.” Indeed, there is anything but fun in the book ; 

but there is an interesting story, with’ a most complete startle to 

wind up with, and characters who fascinate the reader greatly. 

“Nogent is one of the fairest cities of Gascony, for it lies between 

the cofcaux and the barge-laden river Garonne.” Here are M. 

and Madame Nadard, of the Hotel du Petit St Jean, and their 
| daughter Marie, who is wooed and won, with reluctant parental 
| consent, by Léonce Duval, a young man of “ prepossessing appear- 

ance,” but of the most infinitesimal means in the world, The 
young people have to wait, Whilst they are waiting, and with far 
more than the average patience, a great man in the 
place, M, Camboul, is arrested on suspicion of murder and sentenced 
to hard labour for life. Here the reader must make up his mind 
for some mystery, which must be left to the course of events for 
solution, I: is impossible to think M. Camboul guilty, We feel 
sure that he is a victim to the legal authorities of Nogent, with 
whom he is at variance, being a decided enemy tothe government 
of the present Emperor (1862) ; and, moreover, the so called murder 
looks ten thousand times more like suicide, But, “ wait for the 
end.” Léonce is, after all, a poor sort of a lover, His coldness 
induces Marie to dismiss him for ever, and he marries a pretty sort 
of a doll; but this is death to Marie, who really loves him; and 
she satisfes her loneliness in conventual life and the duties of an 
hospital nurse, Towards the close M.Camboul dies, The interested 
people know him to be innocent of the crime for which he has 
suffered, and it is also discovered that Léonce is his legitimate son, 
All his large property would therefore go to Léonce, but he dies, 
attended and forgiven by Marie ; and the property passes, as the will 
really directed, to Lieutenant Hippolyte Landelle, an unhappy re- 


jected suitorof Marie's, This Hippolyte is a gay and pleasant young | 


French officer, who becomes sobered by a very dreadful ealamity 
which has occurred in his family, and which he suddenly discovers, 
All this has much to do with the story, although we have made 


no mention of M. Hippolyte hitherto, and leave the calamity to | 


the natural claims of curiosity on the part of the reader. The 
author of this graceful story says little or nothing of “ what 
becomes” of most of his characters; but the three best of them 
are left happy in their own way. They are pleasant society 
during a day’s reading; and the scenes wherein they live, and 
move, and have their being are described with a picturesque 
beauty and love which seems to bring them fairly within eyeshot 


| of the study and the arm-chair—to say nothing of the drawing- | 


rom and that favourite corner of the settee by the fire, The 
language, however, employed by our Gascon friends is of the 
quaintest. The pure patois is amusing, ceriainly— Miong Dion,” 
for instance. But frequently it reads like translation, word for 
word. What is to be thought of M. Nadard asking Léonce, just 
after his rejection, Of what is it, then, a question to-day?” To 
which Léouce can only reply that Maria “has made me scenes,” 
There are comicalities of this kind all throngh the book ; but, trans- 
aie or not, we recommend the “ Hotel” to every literary tra- 
veller, 


Lady Betty, By Curistanen R, Cotertpar, With Original 
Illustrations, London: Frederick Warne and Co, 

It is difficult to say whether “ Lady Betty ” isa novel or a story 
for young people. We are inclined to think the latter, for it does 
not contain sufficient stamina to gratify the exacting taste of the 
present day, whilst it is not strong enough in its character or 
philosophy for grown-up lovers of calmer literature. The story 
begins two yeurs after “ the’15,” and ends two years after “the 45”; 
the leading idea of the plot being how Lady Betty Lefevre, aged 
sixteen, is deprived of her lover by her harsh father just as the 
marriage is on the point of taking place ; and how, faithful to the 
last, she waits thirty years and marries Charles Courtenay after all, 
But Charles has married in the mean time, although, in a way, he 
has been just as faithful as she has been, and he has a daughter 
already married, But there is no incongruity apparent in these 
matters while the book is being read through, Of other marriages 
we need say nothing. The period selected for the story — that 
between the two Stuart rebellions—will, of course, suggest 
that the book is all about plotting. Jacobites and Royalists 
are all pretending to be what they are not; are all alike 
jealous of the Scotch and of the Spaniards, for the Spanish descent 
upon the Highlands is introduced, whilst differences of religion 
eet the characters by the ears or the heart, as the case may be. 
The sketch of James Edward Stuart appears to us historically 
good; and all the virtuous indignation at the vices of the Court of 
the Regent Orleans must be approved. But it cannot be meant 
for real men and women, For the dramatis persone, Lady Betty 
is a doll, all obedience and propriety—somewhat founded on 
“Clarisa Harlowe” in fact. er elder sister, Dolly, intrigues 
against the King nicely, and does not believe there isa man good 
enough for her; but she makes a point of finding him at last. 
Charles Courtenay is like Pope's woman, with no character at all ; 
but there is vitality in Giles Grantley, who dies on the Spanish 
side in the Highlands. His mixture of high principle and 
irresolution is a melancholy every-day affair, no doubt ; but it is 
very interesting, seen through the events of a century and a half 
ago. The book will answer its purpose, and the illustrations are 
far prettier than those often found in Messrs, Warne’s one-volume 
atories, 


Wee Wifie: a Tale, By the Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” 
In 2 vols, ndon: Tinsley Brothers, 

We cannot affirm that this tale is American as certainly as we 
can that it is bound in blue, but the symptoms are hot and strong, 
Floss, Fay, Nea, Fern, and Crystal—these names look very much 
as if they had come out of a story told in a Transatlantic news- 
paper or magazine, “ Dear sakes alive ;” the “ tamarisk hedge ;” 
peculiarities of spelling, and odd mistakes in the quotations, go 
for something in the evidence of American origin. So, too, does 
an indescribable but very recognisable peculiarity in the tone of 
sentiment which distinguishes the book, There is something— 
goodness knows what, but there it is—in the way in which wealth, 
and furniture, and rank, and “clerks” are referred to, which 
looks American, One of the quotations is very curious, It is 
from a poem by Mr, Gerald Massey about Florence Nightingale. 
On page 306 of vol. ii this runs, in part, as follows :— 


entitled * Frank Oldfield; or, Lost and Found,” by the Rev. T P. Wilson, 
Rector of Smetheote; and ‘Tim Maloney,” by Miss M. A. Paull, Ply- 
mouth, One hundred pounds was awarded by the adjudicators to the 
writer of the first, and fifty p»unds to the writer of the second tale. Both 
volumes are beautifully bound, illustrated by full page engravings, and 
have ornamental headings to chapters, thus making them admirable gift- 
books, Messrs. Nelson and Co. are the publishers, and have produced the 
volumes in first-class style. An impetus has been given to the movement 
in London by a grand bazaar held by the Union in the Agricultural Hall, 
which was attended by 20,000 persons, and which considerably angmented 
itsfunds, The question of juvenile temperance s cie'ies, or, as they are 
commonly termed, Bands of Hope, acqui:es increasing interest from tbe 
fact that smoking and drinking seem to have great attractions for the 
younger part of the population, and in some large towns are demorali-ing 
immense numbers of young people. Recently, = boy sixteen years of age, 
anda girlof similar juvenility, were respectively charged for the four h 
time bef rea police magistrate with drunkenne-s, and such examples of 
youthful depravity are rot uncommon, Bunce of Hope, therefure, appear 
to be a nec ; and we understand there are not less than thirty now 
connected the rigged sch»ols of London; and that abont 3000 of the 


Children have joined them by signing the pledge. —Communicated. 


At midnight through that shadow-land, 
Her living face doth gleam ; 
Her dying lips, her shadow, and 
The dead smile in their dream, 
The words we have put in italics are utter nonsense, and should 
read, ‘‘ The dying kiss her shadow.” Such an outrageous blunder 
could hardly have occurred if the proofs had been revised by the 
author, However, it is, of course, possible that the story was 
written in England and first printed in America; or it is possible, 
though unlikely, that the indications of American antecedents are 
mi-leading. 

More important is the question of the quality of this little novel, 
apart from its orivin, It contains some fairly good passages of 
description and reflection, and the story is, in all conscience, high- 
pitched enough, A young man, Hugh Redmond, is bound 
by his father’s will not to marry a particular girl, one Margaret, 
and so he marries another girl, named Fay, who is the “ wee wifie” 
of the story. Margaret becomes a Sister of Mercy, and, after a 


time, Hugh and Fay shake down into what in novels of this kind 
is supposed to be married happiness, There are side-plots, if plots 
they can be called, Nea, a very rich man’s daughter, marries her 
father's clerk, and she and her husband come to grief, Then there 
is Crystal, a very violent girl indeed, who, in a fit of passion, flings 
aphial of nitric acid at a lady who displeases her, and in doing 
so blinds the man Raby, whom she loves—a minister, who is always 
reading “ his Hebrew manuscripts.” 

: To return to the minor errors, On page 256 of vol. ii, we have 
‘C. B. Browning” for “E, B. Browning.” On page 196 we have— 

Let no false pity spare the blow, but in 
True mercy tell me so, 

Ina future edition it will be well to place the but in”’ (beginning 
with a capital letter) at the commencement of the second line of 
the couplet. On page 197 we are informed that “Evelyn Selby ” 
is ‘* beautiful—yes, exceedingly so, Placed side by side with Fern 
Trafford, and deprived of all extraneous ornament of dress and fashion, 
even then, to a nice observer, the young patrician must have borne 
the palm.” This, even as it stands, rather suggests a pose plas- 
tique au naturel ; but what follows is absolutely decisive :—“ For, 
Srom the small, proud head to the shapely foot, there was no flaw or 
blemish in her ; only wealth of colouring, delicacy of contour, and a 
grace that wore it all carelessly, like a eloak. Ah’! well might many 
& one grudge Erle Huntingdon his prize | ” 


The Conservation of Pictures, By MANFRED HoLyoaKg, Member 
of the Associated Arts’ Institute. London: Dalton and Lucy, 
Although this is a little book, it treats of a pretty large subject 
and may perhaps breed considerable controversy amongst lovers and 
ossessors Of valuable works of art. It is considered by many an 
impossibie thing to restore an old picture without destroying its 
really valuable characteristics, Mr, Holyoake avers that this is 
& prejudice generated by the blunders of ignorance, unskilfulness 
and presumption. His reasons for so thinking—and these seem 
the result of much practical experience—are briefly set forth in 
the volume before us, and recommend themselves to the reader 
by a general air of temperate commonsense from beginning to end, 

In vindication of the conserver's art, Mr, Holyoake Says :— 


That pictures have been saved from the ordinary causes of destruction is 
beyond question. Where would now be the remaining pictures of the great 
masters, had it not been for the conserver’s art? Almost every picture of 
repute has, at one time or other, undergone some operation of lining, trans- 
ferring, parquetting, and other reparations. It is to those persons, in 
former years, who made the properties and reparation of pictures their 
study that the world owes the existence of its finest gems. Of instances of 
| the truth of this, many examples came under the author's notice in the 

studio where he had the advantage of being instructed. Haequin, a French 
professor of the art, gained deserved reputation in his time by the success- 
ful manner in which he relined decayed works and removed the rotten wood 
from panel-pictures of Raphael and Titian and fixed them on canvases, 
The fact isthat the great pictures of the world, regarded as its most valued 
possessions, would not now be in existence but for the skill and resources of 
the conserver, This is a great fact, standing in front of the whole ques- 
tion, and deciding it, There may always be difference of opinion as to the 
| fitness of an operator, or as to the prospect of his skill being effective to 
| save in extreme cases; but there never can be any question, with a mind 
historically informed, as to there being an art of conserving paintings 
which can count its triumphs in every gallery in Europe, 


Peter Parley’s Annual, The Christmas and New Year's Present for 
Young People. London: Ben, George, Hatton-garden, 

“ Peter Parley’s Annual for 1870” isthe prince of annuals, beau- 

tiful without and graceful within. The stories are capital, and the 

ten coloured illustrations printed in oil are gorgeons to behold, 


If there be in Great Britain or Ireland a gentleman's house without 
* Peter gg be Annual” let the head of the house look to it 
immediately for the sake of the children and the civilisation of 
this year of grace, 1870, 


Beeton's Boy's Annual, Edited by 8. O. Bezton, London: 
Ward, Lock, and Tyler, 


The editor of “ Beeton’s Boy's Annual” evidently believes that 
the love of heroic adventure springs perennial in the youthful 
bosom in spite of the enervating influences of these latter days; 
and in this brave good, old-fashioned faith he gives young England 
a collection of stirring stories of “heady fights” on sea and land 
ranging from Flodden Field to Balaclava. Nor is there wanting 
entertainment for boys of a quiet, contemplative nature, as witness 
the “ Travels and Adventures of an Atom.” Not the least notable 
amongst what may be termed the didactic articles is “A True 
Account of the Rascally Jack Sheppard,” wherein that worthy is 
stripped of all stage romance and exhibited as a common low thief, 
an ungrateful blackguard, whose most daring act was to sneak into 
the house at midnight of the best friend he ever had in his life and 
steal his goods, Verily, boys, there are heroes and heroes ! 


The Resurrection, By Samu‘ Cox, London: Strahan and Co, 

If it is not allowable to discuss the merits or demerits of a 
sermon in the church, and seldom considered good taste to criticise 
religious homilies anywhere, we may be excused if we maintain a 
decent reserve after reading this very grave work on the resurrec- 
tionof man. We may be permitted, however, to record our opinion 
that the views of the author are calculated to dispel religious 
gloom and promote a hopeful frame of mind, without in any way 
tampering with the foundations of Christian belief, 


THE NEW ZEALAND WAR MEDAL, 


THE medal for presentation to the officers and soldiers of those 
regiments which were engaged in the Maori war, in New Zealand 
six or eight years ago, of which we publish an Engraving, is now 
being struck at the Royal Mint. The head of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, wearing a Royal diadem, and a veil which covers the back 
of the head and neck, with earrings, a small pearl necklace, and a 
locket or miniature portrait suspended from the necklace, is 
sc Jptured on the obverse side, The reverse side displays a wreath 
cf laurel, to inclose the name or number of the recipient, with the 
motto, “ New Zealand: Virtutis Honor,” Theribbon is dark blue. 
with a red stripe along the middle, : 


- A serie NAMED LAITY is — living in the parish of St. Hilary, 
ornwall, whose ages run thus :—Thomas, 89 ; John, 83 ; Mi 8; i 
74; Grace, 72; Ann, 68; total, 464 years. ith i aac 
EMIGRATION.—At a meeting of the committee of the British and Colonial 
Emigration Fund, on Wednesday, a letter was read from the Poor-Law 
Board stating shat the authorities at Whitehall would be willing to remove 
all restrictions which prevented co-operation between boards of guardians 
and such societies as the Emigration Fand. It was resolved to appeal to 
= public for pre tear and he send a deputation to the Premier asking 
the Government to place troop-ships at the disposal of the 
dispatching emigrants to the colonies. a os 
THE TRAMWAYS IN East LONDON.—The North Metropolitan Tramway 
Company is the only tramway company which has yet proceeded to execute 
the «orks authorised by the last Parliament. Their operations are being 
rapidly executed, ground having been broken at three points on the route— 
Whitechapel Church, Mile-end-gate, and Globe Bridge. Should the weather 
continue favourable the whole line will be completed in about seven or 
eight weeks. The company have power by their Act to construct a double 
line of tramway from Whitechapel Church to Bow Bridge, a length of 
about two miles and three quarters; and a single line thence to Stratford 
Broadway. They will in the next Session seek for power to convert the 
single line from Bow to Stratford into a double one. Phe distance between 
the outer rails is about 134 ft. ; and, as the company are bound to pave half 
a yard on each side of this space, more than 16 ft. of the roadway will be 
maintained at the cost of the eompany—an arrangement which will very 
sensibly relieve the parishes through which the line runs. The narrow. 
corrugated iron rail, so far from projecting, lies rather in a holiow, though 
it is intended to be flush with the pavement. The cars to be used are now 
on their way across the Atlantic, and will be similar in construction to 
those running in the streets of New York. These vehicles will be drawn 
by two horses, and will carry forty-six passengers. The fares are not yet 
settled, but as the omnibus fare from the Bank to Bow is only twopenice 
and in some cases a penny, the tramways will have to run under severe 
competition, In speed and comfort the new cars will be superior to the old 
emnibuses ; and there is no doubt, from the crowds who every day watch 
the peoeres of the works, that the new mode of travelling will be very 
popular, 
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CELLARS OF THE HALLES CENTRALES, PARIS. 


We have already given some description of the great central 
markets, which form one of the principal features of modernised 
Paris, and have superseded some of the ancient structures, 
picturesque but eminent] inconvenient, that belonged to the 
various quarters of the French capital in the days of our youth. 
There are still a score of wholesale and as many retail markets in 
various parts of the city, and about 9000 dealers attend these 
various dépdts ; but the Halles Centrales, on the Place des Inno- 
cents, close to St. Eustache, have become the most important, 
They have been substituted for the once celebrated Market of the 
Innocents, which was heid on the same spot, Originally there were 
a church and a large cemetery there, and the dealers set up their 
atalls among the tombstones, In the course of time burials were 
interdicted in the cemetery; the movable stands gave place to 

rmanent booths; and at length the church was pulled down, 
the graveyard dug up and levelled, and a permanent market 
established, The | eongoot Halles were commenced about fifteen 
years ago, and when completed cost above two millions, the 
municipalit: regeer | from £50,000 to £70,000 a year from 
the rent of the stalls, The immense cellars, some of which 
are ehowa in our Engravings, are a principal feature of tie 
market, every shopkeeper having the same space beneath his 

remises as he occupies on the surface, The great pavilion of the 
fall was so severely damaged by fire, on July 18 last year, that it 
was almost destroyed; but it is now nearly restored, and the under- 
und portions, which were still more affected by the accident, 

| ae been entirely reconstructed. This range of subterranean 
dépdte is ——_ of quincunx columns, and eo forms a series of 
ten brick vaults supported by ~~ pillars, extending beneath 
the entire space between the Rue Berger, Rue Pierre l’Escot, Rue 
Rambuttan, and Rue Vauvilliers. According to the plan adopted 
they will one day be continued as far as the Corn Market, which 
will become the principal building in the immense group of edifices. 
Under the ordinary markets there are subterranean markets, which 
correspond exactly with the pavilions above, having similar archi- 
tectural proportions. Two hundred gas jets scarcely suffice to 
illumine these enormous caverns, where ail eorts of trades are 
carried on, a8 may be seen by reference to our Illustrations, 
One of the most important of these is the “making up of the 
butter,” a phase merely implying the working out the superfluous 
buttermilk and shaping the lumps into pats or rolls for the table. 
For this operation a great quantity of water is needed, which is 
supplied in the place, as well as by men who carry it in buckets, 
and the work goes brisklyon, Another useful industry is that of the 
vegetable aorter, who cleans, strips, and arranges in asort of bouquet 
the different edible roots that go together in the French cuisine 
Do our readers know what is the duty of a gareuse de pigeon ? 
If not, it will seem to them a strange trade, and is a still more 
curious business to watch during its operation. Before two women 
are placed a couple of enormous uncovered boxes, one of them full 
of live pigeons, and it is the duty of one of the operators to take 
each bird out and pass it to her neighbour, who has in her mouth a 
few well-soaked grains, taken from a basin by her side, These, 
after a slight degree of mastication, she expectorates into the 
beak of the unfortunate patient, which is then flung into the 
second box, with very little care how it may happen to fall, 
there to await the time when it will be required for pétés or 
a roast, The pay for this process is 25 centimes a dozen birds, 
The bone-sorter is hard at work in another compartment, and 
hia business is an important one, though it is not very agreeable 
to witness, Of course, bones, even when scraped, are largely 
used in ali soup-eating communities, and it is his duty to scrap 
and cleanse them, First, he has to collect the shreds of damaged 


or inferior meats; next, to separate from the rest the second-class | 


bones, which are sold for 10f. the 100 kilos. presumably to the glue- 
makers and fat-boilers; and, lastiy, to preserve the best bones, 
which fetch 30f, the 100 kilos., and find their way to the cheap 
restaurants, The egg-counter’s business is a responsible but tedious 
duty. By the light of a candle, and under the surveillance of 
the vender, he has to count, count, count continually without 
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breaking a single shell, The provisions purchased in the market 
above, if they are not carried off by the buyers, are passed down to 
the lower market to be afterwards sent to their destinaticn, and 
the shoot leading from above is in constant work during the earlier 
part of the day, when, immediately on the descent of the hamper 
or the parcel, porters are ready to carry it away and deliver it at 
ae pone a the customer, 
e poultry-pickers are a very busy section of the iudnst 

represented at the Halles Centrales ; ye fs aged peoplecan be ons: 


THE NEW ZEALAND WAR MEDAL. 


ployed at this work, it is certainly a very useful means of enabling 
the old retainer to earn a few sous a day, Perhaps the sight of 
these ancient wizen faces, lighted by the flare of the gas and 
sitting in a kind of atmosphere of feathers and down, is one of the 
most remarkable objects in this underground mart; but it is an 
interesting piace altogether, and has the advantage of relieving the 
upper market from the inevitable confasion that ensues when all 
the operations that belong to atrade are carried on in one confined 
space barely sufficient for the accommodation of the customers. 
The Halles are open to wholesale dealers until eight o’clock in the 
morning, and after that hour to retailers, Early in the morning, 
from six to eight, the group of markets presents a curious and 
animated scene; but those who desire to see the buildings without 
encountering a crowd, or to make purchases, had better defer their 
visit till the afternoon, 


CAIRO DURING THE FESTIVAL OF THE RAMADAN. 


THOss guests of the Khedive who are in no hurry to relinquish 
his splendid hospitality, but continue to live at free quarters now 
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that the opening of the Suez Canal has become historical, must be 
putting some of the Egyptians to a severe restraint, if they are 
feasted and fed at the same rate as they have been hitherto, The 
great public event that has been so recently celebrated is not the 
only festival to be observed by the subjects of the Pacha, and their 
greatest feast of all is preceded by a fast still strictly observed by 
a few of the pious, even though Mohammed himself disapproved of 
any one fasting who was not perfectly able to do so without injury 
to his health, In fact, a large number do not fast every day for a 
whole month, from the first streak of day (when, as the Koran 
says, there is sufficient light to distinguish a white from a black 
thread) until sunset. Most people pretend to keep it, however, 
even though they may eat in private. 

The Ramadan is a movable fast, for the Egyptian months 
retrograde through the different seasons of the solar year in a 
period of about thirty-three years and a half, In relation to 
astronomy and the seasons, the Coptic months ares till in use. In 
the evening when the new moon is firet to be seen in the month of 
Ramadan, that fast is proclaimed, and the sheikhs of various 
trades, with their guilds and parties of musicians, commence pro- 
ceedings by making # procession to meet the persons who have 
been on the look-out for the rising of Luna, They wait for this 
messenger at the citadel, from which they march in great state (as 
may be seen by our Engraving), preceded by bearers of flaming 
cresets. The streets through which they pasa are lined with 
spectators watching their progress te the mosque, The sheikhs 
are mounted on horseback, each handsomely caparisoned, and wi'h 
his etaff of attendant: and minstrels, Sixteen various industries 
were thus represented, and a vast band of military music, followed 
by a great body of police armed with long sabres at their 

rdles and longer caves in their hands, brought up the rear; 
followed, last of all, by a group consisting of the chief baker 
of Cairo and his brother, five captains of police, a general, 
and a sub-prefect. As night came on the streets were illuminated, 
and amidst the glare of lights the great crowd joined the process 
sion, in shouts heralding the solemn observance of their religious 
anniversary, The fast is only during the day, so that on this 
night of the proclamation everybody begins to feast, in preparation 
for the next day’s abstinence. A few minutes before sunset every 
evening the meal is prepared, the period of fasting in Cairo being 
from 12h, 5m, to 16h, 14m. Breakfast is generally taken at home 
during the Ramadan, and then visiting, and shopping, and assem- 
bling at coffee-houses begin. In fact, nght and day are reversed 
as much as ible. On the expiration of the fast the people all 
dress in their best, the men assemble in the mosques to prayers, 
and a acene of general congratulation ensues. Presents are ex- 
changed, and many of the women visit the tombs of their relatives 
with servants bearing palm branches or bunches of sweet basil, to 
lay on the graves. Food, too, is distributed to the poor, who resort 
to the burial-grounds on these days, Faire, with dancers, acrobata, 
swings and whirligigs are held in various places; and beneath 
tents public recitera, musicians, and others contribute to the 
amusement of the faithful. 

On the first day of Ramadan, however, the great procession, before 
it takes its way from the citadel to the mosque, is stayed by an 
important ceremony, of which we publish an Illustration, Achmet 
Pacha, Governor of Cairo, seated on hia divan, at the lower end of 
the grand saloon of the citadel, receives the officers of the army 
and the sheikhs of the guilds. After the usual salaams, his High- 
ness orders coffee to be served to all guests, In the centre is the 
Secretary Effendi, whose business it is to announce the names of 
all those who are entitled to receive a robe, Each sheikh rises, 
and, having received a robe, which an attendant assists him in 
adjusting, bows to the Pacha and returns to his seat, These 
robes are, in fact, shabby enough; but they are sacred, 
nevertheless, having, in fact, been used in the journey to 
Mecca, with the last cavalcade of pilgrims. On this occasion 
rather awkward dispute arose between two sheikhs, both of whom 
claimed the same garment ; and the controversy was likely to 
have ended by the holy mantle being torn in halves, but for the 
promptitude of the Pacha, who made a sign to the cavasses to put 
the aggressor outside the building, After this distribution a blind 
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and venerable sheikh, with a great white beard, was led to the 
centre of the ball by two boys, and there pronounced an invoca- 
tion, which was followed by united prayer; after which the com- 
pany retired in the order in which they had entered. The troops 
were drawn up outside and presented arms ; the drums beat, and 
the cortége resumed its journey, 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON POLITICAL ETHNOLOGY. 


On Sunday evening Professor Huxley delivered a lecture on 
“The Forefathers and Forerunners of the English People,” being 
the second of a series of “Sunday Evenings for the People” pro- 
vided by the National Sunday League. . The Professor's main 
object appeared to be to combat the notion that any political 
weight is properly to be attached to the distinction between the 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon races, After some prefatory remarks, 
the lecturer said :— 

“ At the present moment the languages which are spoken by the 
natives of these islands belong to two very different groups. 
There is, on the one hand, the English group, represented by a 
great variety of dialects—the Lowland Scotch, the Suffolk, and 
the Dorset dialects, for example, being so different that the 
speakers of each might have a good deal of difficulty in under- 
standing one another, On the other hand, there is the Celtic 
group—comprising the Cymric, spoken in Wales, and formerly in 
Cornwall; and the Gaelie, spoken in the Highlands of Scotland, 
the Isle of Man, and Ireland. : Ja 

“The speakers of Cymric and Gaelic are not intelligible to one 
another, They are like French and Italian, totally distinct, though 
allied, languages, We call the people who speak Cymric and Gaelic 
Celts, while the English-speaking population is roughly called 
Anglo-Saxon, except so far as we have reason to believe that it 
comprises people who formerly spoke Celtic tongues. But here, to 
begin with, is a plain source of confusion, Physical, mental, and 
moral peculiarities go with blood, and not with language. In the 

United States the negroes have spoken English for generations ; 
but no one on that ground would call them Englishmen, or expect 
them to differ—physically, mentally, or morally—from other 
negroes. And hence—assuming, in the first place, that we are 
jostified in calling all speakers of Celtic dialects Celts; and assum- 
ing, in the second place, that these Celts are a different stock from 
the Anglo-Saxon—our first business before these assumptions can 
bear any practical fruit is to ascertain what part of the present 
population of these islands is Celtic by blood in addition to that part 
which still speaks Cymric or Gaelic. : 

“ This is a very difficult inquiry, and has resulted, as yet, in more 
uncertainties than certainties, I will put before you those resulis 
which, to the best of my knowledge and belief, may be depended 
upon, At the time of Cassar's invasion, now nearly 2000 years ago, 
there is every reason to believe that the population of Britain, 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s House, spoke Cymric dialects, 
while the inhabitants of Ireland all spoke Gaelic. The whole 
population of these islands, therefore, so far as their language is 

concerned, was Celtic, but the Britons belonged to the Cymric 
division, and the Hivernians to the Gaelic division, The English 
language did not exist, and there is no evidence that any Teutonic 
dialect was spoken within our coasts. The Romans, as you know, 
never entered Ireland, but they held Britain for four centuries. 
England is full of the remains of their wonderful works, and has 
much more to show as the result of the Roman <a than India 
would exhibit of ours if we left that country. Nevertheless, the 
Roman blood and Roman language seem to have made no more 
impression on the ancient British people than the English blood 
and language have on the Hindoos, For my present purpoee, 
therefore, their influence may be neglected, hen the Romans 
evacuated Britain the Cymric Celts were attacked on two sides—on 
the north by the Scots and the Picts, on the east and south by the 
Angles and Saxons, 

“ The Scots were geen Irish, who speedily won a foot- 

hold in the highlands, and have remained there ever since; but 
though they subjugated, and probably in great measure destroyed, 
the Cymri, who were their predecessors, they only substituted one 
Celtic population for another, Who the Picts were and whence 
they came no one knows with certainty; but the balance of evi- 
dence, to my mind, is in favour of their being a Teutonic popula- 
tion derived either from Scandinavia or North Germany, If the 
were a Teutonic population, they harried and ravaged all Scotland 
north of the Firths of Forth and Clyde so effectually, in conjunc- 
tion with their allies, the Scots, that the Celtic element in Caithness, 
Sutherland, and the east coast of Scotland must have been practi- 
cally abolished. Leaving the Picts aside, however, it is certain 
that for something like 500 years these islands were encircled by a 
sort of fiery girdle of Teutonic invaders—Angles, Saxons, Jutes, 
Danes, and Norsemen—who sometimes entered into alliances with 
the Celts, but more frequently made war upon them with indeserib- 
able ferocity, and eventually gained fixed possessions in all parts of 
Britain and Ireland, Upon the eastern and south-eastern coast of 
Britain, which was most exposed to the iuvaders, the Celts seem 
to have been absolutely exterminated over vast districts, a Celtic 
name of a river or a bill being all that is left to show that they 
once existed. But, as in the slow progress of centuries the 
Teutonic conquests were pushed farther and farther westward, the 
antagonism of savagery and civilisation, of Paganism and Chris- 
tianity, ceased to exist. The Teuton was content to dominate 
instead of exterminating, and in the western parts of England and 
Lowland Scotland, as well as in Wales and the Highlands, the 
change of blood effected by the Saxon and Danish conquests has 
been, on the whole, insignificant. One is apt to forget that a 
couple of centuries ago there was as little English spoken in Corn- 
wali as there now is in Wales, and that not only Cornish men but 
Devonshire men are as little Anglo-Saxons as Northumbrians are 
Welsh, The Norman Conquest is hardly worth mentioning from 
an ethnological point of view. What new blood the Normans 
introduced was Celtic as well as Teutonic, They and their lan- 
guage have alike been smothered in the English nationality, which, 
from the facts which have been stated, it is simply absurd to call 
Anglo-Saxon, 

“ Let us now turn to Ireland. The study of the so-called history 
of that country before the Norman invasion in the twelfth century 
is not a hopeful undertaking for the searcher after fact, but some 
points are clear, It is certain, for example, that the Norsemen 
and the Danes had an immense deal of intercourse—sometimes 
friendly, sometimes very much the reverse—with Ireland, Burnt 
Njal, the hero of the wonderful Icelandic Saga, which Dr. Dasent 
has made accessible to all of us, bears, like many of his compatriots, 
an Irish name, It is, in fact, the Norse representative of the Irish 
O Neil. And Dr, Dasent tells me that a lively slave trade was 
carried on for centuries between Scandinavia and Ireland, Burnt 
Njal's Saga tells of Icelanders who took an active share in Irish 
wars, We know that Norse chiefs long ruled one part of the 
country, and that Danes occupied all the chief maritime towns, 
It is inconceivable that all these conquests should have taken 
places without a large infusion of Teutonic blood among the Irish 
people. Then came the Norman conquest, and the spread of 
Normans and Englishmen among the landholders of the country by 
intermarriage, force, or fraud. The English policy of those days 
was to set up an England in Ireland which should be strong 
enough to keep the native Irish in check, but weak enough to de- 
pend on the support and execute the will of the English Govern- 
ment. The practical result was, firstly, a constant condition of 
civil war and anarchy ; and, secondly, the forcing of all the 
Normans and English who had intermarried with the Insh into 
identifying themselves with the Celts in name and language, and 
becoming the leaders of every so-called national movement. [rom 
these causes the state of "Tooked was bad enongh under the 
Plantagenets ; but when the Reformation came, the Irish as a body, 
and without distinction of Teutonic or Celtic elewents, declined to 
have anything to do with it; and the antagoni-m of religion was 
added to other antagoniems. From the time of Hlizgabeth to that 
of Cromwell the country was devastated by the most fexocious aud 
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middle of the seventeenth century, tically Euskarian ; the third is that Tacitus expressly compares the 
it is probable that the population of Ireland was reduced to less Silures with the Aquitani, When the genealogy of the Englisch 
than a million. people is thoroughly worked out we find that our forefathers are 
“Ireland was a terrible thorn in the sides of the statesmen of the reduced to two ftock:—the one, a lightly mace, short, dark. 
Commonwealth, They seut Cromwell over, and he dealt with the complexioned people, the Iberians, who, as far as they can be 
Irish, at Drogheda and elsewhere, in such fashion, that to this traced back, talked Euskaldunac, a language which has not the 
day his name remains the symbol of ruthlecs cruelty in the mind least resemblance to any other spoken in Europe; the other a tall, 
of the Irish peasant, If you see an 2d ruin, it is Cromwell who | big-limbed, fair people, who, as far as we can trace them, have 
destroyed it ; and his heaviest malediction is the curse of Cromwell, always talked some form or other of the languages of that great 
I believe this is rather hard upon the Lord Protector, who was a) Aryan family to which German, Latin, Greek, Persian, and Sanskrit 
merciful man enough when he had his own way; but, whosesoever | belong, and of which the Celtic tongues are outlying members, In 
the responsibility may be, it is certain that Ireland was dealt with everything which constitutes a race these Aryan or Celtic and 
by the Puritans as no country has been dealt with in civilised | Teutonic nations are of one race, In every particular by which 
times. If you look into the records of that period you will find | races of mankind differ the Iberians and the Aryans are of different 
that they ‘sought the Lord’ a good deal about it, and the result | races, ie ae 3 
of their seckings was this :— . ‘Thus English political ethnology offers two problems :—1, [5 
“They formed what we should now call a joint-stock company | there any evidence to show that the [berians and the Aryans differ 
with limited liability for the conquest of Ireland—who were called | in the ir capacity for civilisation, or in their inte!lectual and moral 
the ‘Adventurers,’ Every Adventurer was to receive land, pro- powers ? All can say is, that I know of none, Whether in 
portioned to the stock invested, when Ireland was conquered. | Greece or Rome, in modern Italy, France, Germany, or England, 
Well, Cromwell and Ireton between them not only conquered, but | the dark stock aud the light have run neck and neck together, 
crushed Ireland, so far asshe was Catholic, Then the Government 2. Is there any evidence to show that there is what may be 
divided the ]and—all Irelandexcept Connaught—into parcels, which called a political difference between the Celtic Aryan and the 
were allotted partly to the Adventurers and partly to the army, and | Germanic Aryan? I must say once more that I can fird none, 
offered the pre-existing Catholic population, no matter whether it | And one of the keevest observers who ever lived, and who had the 
was Teutonic or Celtic in blood, the cheice of two alternatives— | opportunity of comparing the Celt and the German -ide by side— 
emigration to Connaugh: or beyond the seas, It is computed that | I mean Julius Casar—tells us especially that the Gauls in former 
some 40,000 able-bodied men were draughted off into the armies of | days were better men than the Germans—that they had been cor- 
foreign Sovereigns, who rejoiced to have their services and inflicted | rupted by contact with civilisation, and that, even in his day, tie 
many a blow on England by their help. Those who remained— races who held the Black Forest in posession were the equals ot the 
old, young, rich, and poor—were ordered, in the late autumn, to Germans in frugality, hardiness, and every virtue of man or warrior, 
leave their homes and their crops and betake themselves to the | Put side by side with this the picture of the Saxon when, Eoyland 
wilds and wastes of Connaught. Suppose the First Napoleon had | fairly won, he sank into the slothful enjoyacnt of his poss: ssions ; 
successfully invaded England, and that about August he had | aud after the Conquest fell so low that the invective of Giraldus 
ordered all the Protestants in England east of the Severn and | Cambrensis against the Saxons of his day, as idle, worthless fellows, 
north of the Dee to give up their land to French Catholics and | cowards, and liars, fit only to be drudyes and menials, reads just 
take themselves off to Cornwall and Wales, he would have performed | like an extract from an English or American lesding article against 
a feat exactly comparable to the so-called Cromwellian settlement | the low Irish, Do not let what I have said mislead you into the 
of Ireland. ‘It is true that the laws of Nature, more merciful than | notion that I disbelieve in the importance of race, Lam a firm 
those of man, prevented the complete carrying out of the orders of | believer in blood, as every naturalist must be, and I entertain no 
the Parliament, The English superseders of the old proprietors | dou5t that our Iberic forefathers have contributed a something to 
found that land without labourers was almost as valueless a present | the making of the modern Englishman totaly cistinct from the 
as a steam-engine without coal, Hence many of the peasantry | elements which he has inherited frm his Aryan forefathers, But 
were allowed to remain, and many were brought back from | which is the Aryan element ond which the Iberian I believe no 
Connaught; but the invaders remained as the dominant caste, and | man can tell; and he who aflirms that any quality needful for this, 
in the north as the bulk of the population, And a large part of | that, or the other form of political organisation is present in the 
Ireland bas thus been as completely Teutonised by the Lowland | one and absent in the other, makes a statement which I believe to 
Scotch and the eastern English as these people were themselves | be as baseless in natural science as it is mischievous in polities, I 
Teutonised by the Saxon and Norse invasions, say again that I believe in the immense intluence of that 
“ Tf one wishes to think of a representative lrishman, the image | fixed hereditary trasmission which constitutes a race, I 
of the ‘Tipperary Boy,’ with all his merits and all his faults, in- | believe it just as I believe in the influence of ancestors upon 
voluntarily presents itself to those who have known Irishmen, | children, But tue characier of a mun depends in part upon the 
But I believe that I am aflirming no more than there is warranty | teudencics he brought with him into the world, avd in part upon 
for, if I declare that a native of Tipperary is just as much or as | the circumstances to which he is subjected—sometimes one group 
little an Anglo-Saxon as a native of Devonshire. And if you | of influence predominaies, sometimes the other, And there is this 
want to know why a Tipperary man occasionally ‘tumbles’ his | further truth, which lies within everyone’s observation—that by 
landlord, and a Devonshire man does not, you must seek the cause | diligent and careful education you may help a child to be good and 
of the difference in something else than in the presence of Celtic | wise and keep it out of evil and folly, But the wisest education 
blood in the one and not inthe other, ‘osum up, there is full | cannot ensure its being either good or wise ; while, on the other 
evidence to prove that in Ireland as well as in Britain the present | hand, a few years of perveited ingenuity would sutlice to convert 
pulation is made up of two parties—the one, primitive, so far as the best child that ever lived into amoncter of vice and wickedness, 
istory goes, and speaking a Celtic tongue ; the other, secondary The like applies to thore great children, nations and their rulers, 
and intrusive, and speaking a Teutonic tongue. . who are their educators, The most a gocd government can do is 
“ We have absolutely no knowledge of the relative proportions of | to help its people to be wise and noble, and that mainly by eleariug 
these two parties in England and in Ireland; but it is quite pos- | obstacles out of their way, But a thoroughly bad government can 
sible, and 1 think probable, that Ireland as a whole contains less debauch and demoralise a people fur generations, discouragicg all 
Teutonic blood than the eastern half of England, and more than | that is good, cherisbing all that is evil, until it is as impossibie to 
the western half. Thus, assuming that Celtic speech and Teutonic | discover the original nobleness of the stock, es it is to find 
speech are making two separate groups or races of mankind, I abso- | truthfulnes and self-restraint in a epoiled and demoralised 
lutely deny that the past affords any reason for dealing with the | child, Let Englishmen ponder these things. If what I have to 
people of Ireland differently from that which may be found to | say in a matter of science weighs with any man who has political 
answer with the people of Devonshire, or vice versa, And if this | power, I ask him to believe that the arguments about the difference 
is true I think that the sooner we leave off drawing political dis- | between Anglo-Saxons and Celts are a mere sham and delusion, 
tinctions between Celts and Saxons the better, But, as an ethno- | And the next time the Irish difficulty rises before him I ask him, 
logist, I go further than this. I deny that there is sufficient proof | in the first place, toread Mr, Prendereast’s book on the Cromwellian 
of the existence of any difference whatever, except that of | Settlement, and then to put before himself these plain questions :— 
language, between Celt and Teuton, And my reason for this | Firstly, are the essentially Celtic people of Devonshire and Corn- 
seeming paradox is the following :— wall orderly, contented, industrious Englishmen, or are they not ? 
** All the accounts which have been handed down to us by the | And, seconaly, is there the smallest probability that the folk who 
Romans and the Greeks of the physical character of the Celtic- | sang, ‘ And shall Trelawney die?’ would have been what they are, 
speaking peoples known to them, and whom they called Gauls or | if they had been dealt with as the people of Tipperary were by 
Celts, agree in ascribing to these terrible enemies of theirs—a tall | our pious Puritan ancestors? And if he answers the first question 
stature, fair hair of a reddish or yellow tinge, blue eyes, and fair | in the sflirmative, and the second in the negative, as he certuinly 
skins. Such were the Gauls whom Casar conquered, Such were | will, he will have fulfilled Dr, Johnson’s condition for dealing with 
the Gauls who settled in Asia Minor, to whom the Epistle to the | all great questions—‘ Sir, first clear your mind of cant,’” 
Galatians ie — ; 7 again, were the Britons with bel te ae 
Cwear fought in North-Eastern Britain, But all the ancient authors 
give exactly the same account of the physical character of the FAREWELL DINNER TO MR. CHARLES MATHEWS. 
ancient Germans, There is not a doubt that they also were tall, On Monday night a farewell dinner was given to Mr, Charles 
blue-eyed, fair-haired, and fair-skinned ; so, without doubt, were | Mathews, who, as pleasantly stated by himself at his leave-taking 
all the other Teutonic-speaking people—whether Angles, Suxons, | benefit last week, is about to go ona “provincial tour to the 
Danes, or Norsemen, Soclose was the physical reseémblance of the | Antipodes,” The dinner took place at Willis’s Rooms, Over 2U0 
Celts and the Teutons who, in the early days of the Roman Empire, | gentiemen assembled to bid Mr, Mathews a farewell, Among 
inhabited the right and the left banks of the Khine, that it was and | them were—Lord Houghton, Lord Henry Vane Tempest, General 
is a matter of discussion whether particularrights belonged tothe one | Cavendish, General de Bathe, General Fox, Lord Ranelagh, Sir 
division or the other—and we hear of Ceitic tribes who tried to | Henry Thompson; Sir Henry Anderson, K.S.I.; Sir George 
pass themselves off as of German origin—an imposture which | Armytage ; Captain Dawson Damer, M.P,; F, Milbanks, M.P.; J. 
could not have been attempted bad any clear pbysical difference | Brady, M.P.; J, Clay, M.P. ; Colonel du Plat, J. B, Buckstone, b. 
existed between the two stocks, I am unaware of any evidence of | Webster, Serjeant Ballantine, G. A, Sala, Edmund Yates, Bayle 
the existence of a dark-complexioned people speaking a Celtic | Bernard, Dr, Hastings, Alfred Wigan, C. Gruneisen, Captain 
dialect outside of Britannia (Ireland), But it is quite certain that, | Wombwell, W. Creswick, J. R. Planché, Frank Matthews, Vaughan 
in the time of Tacitus, the Silures, who inhabited South Wales and | Morgan, John Oxenford, E. L. Blanchard, Rev. G. GC, Clark e, 
Shropshire, were a dark-complexioned people; and, if Irish tra- | Adcison J. Anson, Jules Benedict, L, Brough, H. J. Byron; C, 
dition is to be trusted for anything, we must credit its invariable | Dickens, jun.; W. 8. Gilbert, George Godwin, Arthur Sullivan, 
assertion that only the chief lish tribes—that of the Milesians— | Barry Sullivan, Horace Wigan, Herman Vezin, R. H. Wy: dbam ; 
consisted of dark-haired, black-eyed people. And the commonest | O. Mathews, jun, With characteristic humour, Mr, Mathews, the 
observation will convince you of the existence of a dark and a | guest of the evening, consented to act as chairman, and to propose 
light stock, and of all the shades prcduced by their intermixture in | his own health, The entertainment was originated and carried 
Ireland and Britain at the present day. In Ireland, as in Briiain, | out at a very short notice by Mr, Arthur Sketchley and Mr. W. R. 
the dark stock predominates in the west and south, the fair in the | Sams, Mr. J, W. Anson, Mr. C. V. Boys, and Mr, Gaston Murray 
east and north. acted as stewards, After the usual loyal toasts, Mr. Mathews 
“The same fact was observed in France long ago by William | said :—“ The most imporiant task assigned to me has now to be 
Milne Edwards, The population of Eastern and Northern France | fultilled, and I rise to propose what is culled the toast of the even- 
is, on the whole, fair; that of Western and Southern France is, on | ing with a most singular mixture of pleasure and trepication. I 
the whole, dark, Turn to Cwsar and you will find the reason of | Was going to say that I was placed in not only a novel but an un- 
this singular distribution of complexion, To the south of the | precedented position by being a+ked to occupy the chair to-day. 
Garonne, he tells us, the population consisted of the Aquitani, who | But it is not so, There is nothing new in faying that there is 
spoke a language which was not Celtic. This language is that | nothing new, and I find in the 7imes newspaper of Oct, 3, 1798, an 
which is now spoken by the people who inhabit the shvres of the | advertisement of a dinner given to Mr, Fox at the Shakspeaie 
Bay of Biscay, and who are called Basques by foreigners, Hence | Tavern, Covent-garden, on the anniversary of his first election for 
the language is termed Basque, but they themselves call it Euskal- | Westminster—‘’‘the Hon, Charles James Fox in the chair.’ 
dunac. It is a language which is the cespair of philologers, inas- | Here is a great precedent; and what was done in 1798 
much as it presents not a trace of aflinity with anyother Euiopean | by Charles James Fox is only imitated in 1870 by Charles 
or Asiatic tongue, People speaking this language were the primi- | James Mathews, I venture to assert, and I think I may do 
tive inhabitants not only of the svuth of France, but of Spain, | so without vanity, that a fitter man than myself—to propose tlie 
whence they are called Iverians, and they have been traced as far | health of our guest could not be found, for I venture also em- 
west as Sicily, But in all directions they have been broken | phatically to uflirm that there is no man so well acquainted with 
up by Celtic and other invasion; and whenever the Cclts have | the merits and demerits of that gifted individual as lam, I have 
penetrated they have substituted their own language for | been on the most intimate terms with him from his earliest youth, 
the Euskaldunac, the mixed population —a Celt-Iberian | 1 have watched over and assisted his progress from childhood 
everywhere, so far as I know, speaking Celtic, and not | upwards—have shared in all his joys and griefs—and 1 assert 
Euskarian, dialects. But just as the Celtic language has | boldly, and am proud to have this opportunity of publicly declaring, 
been lost in Cornwall, while the proportion of Celtic blood | that there is not a man on earth for whom I entertain so sincere a 
remains unchanged, so the Iberian blood has remained, although | regard and affection, Indeed, I don’t think I go too far in stating 
all traces of the language may have been obliterated, 1 believe it | that he has an equal affection for me, He has come to me 
is this Iberian blood which is the source of the so-called black | for advice over and over again, under the most embarrassir 
Celts in Ireland and in Britain ; and I may mention three circum- | circumstances; and, what is still more rem rkable, he has 
stances, upon which [ do not wish to lay too much weight, but | always taken my advice in prefereuce to that of any one 
which, so far as they go, arein favour of my hypothesis, Thefirstia | else, But, having got thus far, I find myself stopped by 
at all Irish tradition derives the Milesian’ from Spain ; the second _ & most formidable difficulty, After baving declared myecell 


is that the termination wri, in pag wamg of the Riluzi, ia Ghacacteria« | the bosom friend of our distinguished gucs:, I fear that the high 


savage warfare, until, in the 
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encomiums I feel it my duty as well as my inclin- | ducted by the High Commissioner or, as pro’ 
pile upon him wholesale may be Open to’ in the resolution of the Legislative Council, b 
may be accused of partiality, and! Government, the influence which the latte 
thove stupendous compliments which I consider so | sesses in the native States all along the seaboard 
his due may be considered fulsome and) to the northward of Natal as far as the mouths 


ation to 
suspicion—1 


ictly a i 
oe rdone—the foolish emanations of a too-ardent 


irer, No, gentlemen, in justice to my friend, | 
eee leave fo others the showering of those 
elaborately-constructed eulogies which cannot fail 
to rain upon the head of the beloved companion 
of my youth, fearing only that, as no one but 
myself knows half his ‘amiable qualities, his 
wonderful gifts, his astounding talents, and his 
resplendent genius, no one will be found capable 
of doing half justice to the merits of this remark- 
able man, Gentlemen, with much regret I dele- 


the Zambesi might possibly be brought to bear eating-house, 
upon the general question of the suppression of finding out wh 
slavery, slave hunting and dealing in this part of spent the holid 
Africa, and that its exercise might even react inan | the 
indirect manner upon the Trans-Vaal Republic. 
The chief ‘ Langa,’ in his message to this Govern- 
ment, prays that the Secretary for Native Affairs, 
whose name is known far and wide among all 
ese peoples, may go into his country and visit 
rim, 
other tribes and their territories also, might be | p 


ate the delightful privilege of my position to 
ee one who, I hcepe, will not flinch from the 
bestowal of any compliment that may occur to him 
(Cheering, and a special cheer for Mrs. Mathews), 


Mr. George A. Sala proposed the “‘ Health of the} water.” 


Guest and the Chairman of the Evening,’ which 
was responded to by Mr. Mathews with much 
feeling, but in his own peculiar lively style, 


THE BOERS AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


A BLvEBOOK has just been issued containing 
some intereeting correspondence relating to the 
kidnapping and enslaving of young Africans by 
the Boers of the Trans-Vaal Republic. The Boers 
obtain their slaves from the natives in the 
Amaponda country, or beyond Zontpansberg, in 
excbange for cattle or blankets, This traflic is 
nsually spoken of by the cant name of “ black 
ivory,” or “ black goods,” ‘The slaves are worth 
from £15 to £20 each, and are often treated with 

ross galonongad? E For the most part the slaves 
are children who have been captured in the 
exterminating wars waged by the natives of the 
interior, and a form of * booking” or indenturing 
is gone through, by which the services of a native 
are secured to his master until he is twenty-five 
years of age; a limitation, however, which is 
practically disregarded. In 1866 President 
Pretorius justified this apprenticeship or slavery 
as a protection for native children :—“ Surrounded 
as this Republic is by native tribes, who frequently 
go to war beyond reach of the Government, it 
sometimes happens that children are carried away 
by one tribe from another; to such the Govern- 
ment muet extend its protection, and it is to such 
only that art, 2 alludes, The Government con- 
siders it to be its duty to save such children, and 
nothing can under such circumstances be done, 
except apprenticing them as orphans to persons 
Guly approved by the Government.” Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, Governor of Cape Colony, gives & 
different complexion to the traflic, declaring 
that “ native children and youths, called orphans, 
or perhaps made so by the murder of their parents, 
cun be registered as apprentices for a term of 
twenty-one years, and can during that term,be sold 
from hand to hand as a marketable commodity,” 

Evidence is not wanting that the Boers do not 
always wait for the raids of native tribes to supply 
the market, Dr, Livingstone relates that in 1852 


attended with very important results, 
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posed were brought up at Worship-street, last Saturday, 
y this} charged with burglaries at Darlington, in the 
tT pos-| county of Durham, It appears that two days 
previous to Christmas Day they arrived per train, 

of | and took up their abode at a quiet out-of-the-way 
and doubtless had no difficalty in 
‘ich were the families who usually 
ays away from home, They left 
day after Christmas Day, and forty-eight 
hours afterwards it was discovered that two houses, 
whose owners were absent, had been broken into 
and thoroughly ransacked. It was proved on 
prog. | ee a watch, taken from one of these 
p is cou 1ouses, had been pawned in a 
I think that such a visit, if extended to eoners, and, information rade eonigat td on 
awnbroker, they were secured and handed over 


especially if | tothe Durham police f issi i 
he were to go not only as the agent and represen- . Sab onereiaha ania ae 


tative of this Government, but as coming from 
‘the Government of the Great House over the 


TrorpMan’s APPEAL,—M, Bozerian, Troppman’s 
advocate before the Court of Cassation, has dis- 
covered two points which he thinks afford serious 
grounds for a new trial, The first is that the in- 


POLICE. 


STRANGE CONFESSION OF Munrprr,— George 
Dyer, residing at Hilliford-street, Islington, was 
brought up before Mr. Vaughan, at Bow-street, mater ean i > 
Monday, charged, on his own confession, with | 726°h, Was improperly closeted with the witnesses 
causing the death of George Wilson, at the Loddon 
gold diggings, in Victoria, Australia, abont twelve 
years ago. Mr. Wright, solicitor, attended for the 
prisoner, James Thompson, superintendent of the 
E division, deposed that the prisoner gave himself 
up at Bow-street police-station, on the charge of a 
murder, concerning which he wished to make a 
statement, ‘I'he witness duly warned the prisoner 
of the result of such a confession, but he stated he 
was fully aware of the consequences, He said 
that at present he was aclerk in the employment 
of Messrs. Brown, Shiplake, and Co,, ship 
merchants, In 1853 he left England for Melbourne, 
with his wife and three children, where he stayed 
two years, His wife then died, and he sent his 
children back to England, He went to the gold 
diggings at Loddon about June, where he took up 
a claim and worked it. About Christmas, 1857, 
he encountered a man named George Wilson, an 
English sailor, ‘Chey were both single-handed, 
and, as each required a mate, they joined in 
woking the claim, ‘They agreed very well for 
about a month, when a quarrel arose between them 
in reference to the quantity of gold realised, 
In consequence of this dispute Wileon drew his 
sheathed knife against the prisoner, who, to defend 
himself, struck down Wilson with the spade he 
used, cutting his head completely open, thus 
causing instantaneous death, The prisoner after- 
wards threw the body, which was still warm, into} An ANnTIQUATED LAw-Suit.—A curious case is 
a well some 30 ft, or40 ft, deep, which was situated | at present under the investigation of the Master of 
near a tent occupied by some Cornish people.|the Rolls in Chancery-lane. In 1692 a certain 
Iuto this tent prisoner subsequently retired to rest | society, cailed the West New Jersey Society, was 
for the night. Shortly afterwards this party left} established for acquiring lands in British North 
the spot, and inquired after his mate George. He] America, and for stocking the same, and for trade 
replied that Wilson had gone by the *‘ Inglewood | and other purposes, for the benefit of the pro- 
Rush,” Prisoner did no good at Loddon, and, prietors and members thereof, Certain tracts of 
after passing several years in Melbourne, New] jand situate in Pennsylvania and in East and 
Zealand, and other p!aces, he returned toEngland, | West Jersey were purchased and conveyed for the 
As during his stay in Australia he had frequently | use and benefit of the society, One of the mem- 


and there, 
and, unless in the very improbable case of the 
pourvoi being allowed, Troppman’s fate will not be 
long in suspense, He is a young man of senti- 
mental proclivities, and has asked in writing that 
he may be executed on Jan, 21, the anniversary of 
the day on which “ the most sainted of kings 
mounted the scaffold,” 


the Boers, under the late Mr, Pretorius, besides | gorresponded with his children, he visited them | bers was a John Love, and he, on May 25, 1693, 


killing a considerable number of adults, carried 


immediately on his arrival home, He lodged some | executed a transfer to a Mr. Ffowks, 


he society 


off 200 of his school children into slavery, and, | time with a married sister, Mrs, Axtens. He was | still exists for the purpose of satisfying claims, and 


subsequently visiting the Trans- Vaal, he personally perfectly sober, calm, and rational as he made this 


it holds between £7000 and £8000 as representing 


recognised many slave children as having been | statement, and fully understood the position he | the value of the ten shares in question, A bill has 


attached to his mission. In July, 1868, Mr. M. 8. | y, Jaced in by the confession of the murder, of - A s A . 
Fitzgerald, who bad then just retuened from the oieh 9 pos ed +h lie bad Kiet ’ been filed, and inquiries have been directed by the | engineer 


He had not had | Master of the Rolls as to who are Mr. Ffowks’s 


‘Trans-Vaal country, writes as follows :—“Slavery | any peace since the event; his mind had become | next of kin, There are already many claimants, 


LATTER 
sion agent — M. , 
LEVENSON, Hackney-road, 1 
MB LEWIS. Cheapside, solicitor—J. LOOKER, Windsor, grocer— 
MALEY, 
mauufacturer’ssgeot—J. &. MORRIS. 
A. KK. MUSTARD, Istington, baker—H. WESTON, Dalton, clerk— 
F. NEWKLI 
Bermondasry-#treet, carman—J, OSKORSAE, Victoria Park, clers — 
G@. EL PARKER, Southend, 
mondsey, carpenter—P, PAY 
PERROTT, hing’s-cross, coal 


A. J. Sule, 
attorney ~E. A. SMITH, Deptford, 
ros, 


Newington-causeway, mantle manutacturer—L, D, STERNFELD, 


and kidnapping in their direst, cruellest form | gistracted, and he therefore determined to give 
stalk about unchecked, unheeded, through the|}jmself up when he saw on a wall the words 
length and breadth of that accursed land, Pre-|« pojice Station.” In answer to Mr, Wright, 
torius himself is at this moment the holder of eight | the superintendent acknowledged that he did 
of these stolen children, and every official in the] notice a slight wild expreesion of the pri- 
State has his retinue of menials supplied him from | goner's eyes, but he did pot mention any- 
the same source, Even ministers of religion, the} thing about bis con having attempted to poison 


First CasE UNDER THE New Deprors’ Act.— 
Last Saturday the first commitment under the 
new Debtors’ Act was made to Whitecross-street 
Prison, on an order of Mr, Justice Montague Smith, 
made at chambers, An application was made that 
a debtor was about to leave the country, and an 


Dutch minister Smit, at Rustenburg, especially, do 
not disdain to sully their cloth with the odious 
traflic. Early in February of the present year, 
and while I was residing at Pretoria, the Landdrost’s 
clerk, Becker, sought for and obtained leave of 
absence, and joined a small party of twenty- 
seven persons, who left town ostensibly on a 
hunting expedition, but in reality, as it afterwards 
turned out, to run down slaves and despoil in- 
offensive natives of stock and produce, The band 
returned after a couple of months’ absence, loaded 
with their ill-gotten spoil and a large number of 
native children ; of these the cflicial, Becker, had 
three to his share,” 

Confirming these reports cf the atrocious prac- 
tices of the Boers, Lieutenant-Governor Keate, of 
Natal, writes, on Sept, 24, 1868, to the Duke of 
Buckingham :— 

“It is very much to be feared that, owing to 
the example set by the Portuguese for so long a 
time past, and to the later practice of some of 
the subjects of the Trans-Vaal Government, all 
these tribes, or nearly all, with the marked ex- 
ception of the Zulus, pursue a policy which is 
favourable to the prosecution of the slave trade. 
Captives taken in war, children or adults, are 
valuable property. The slave-sbips take the 
adults because, when carried beyond the seus, they 
cannot by absconding return to their homes, The 
subjects of the Trans-Vaal take the children 
because their infancy renders their ever reaching 
their homes hopeless, ‘This slavery in the I'rans- 
Vaal territory on the native soil of the slave gives 
rise to the most atrocious crimes, It requires and 
leads to the extermination of the parents and 
friends, whenever possible, of the captured 
children, who otherwise might be sought for and 
be inveigled away. It makes desirable, too, tor its 
purposes the annihilation of the very commonest 
Instincts of human nature, Incredible as it may 
appear, the Secretary for Native Affairs informs 
me that he has conversed with persons who have 
wssured him that they has actually seen young 
tlave boys emasculated by their white masters to 
} revent them running away with slave girls when 
Krown up. 

“The Trans-Vaal Government professes to for- 
bid slavery, but its weakness as a Government is 
such as to render the prohibition practically in- 
cperative, It exists under the name of apprentice- 
thip; and sales of these apprentices habitually 
take place under the description, im mercantile 
books, of ‘black a 


, 
“The object that I have in view in entering into 


these particulars is to throw out the suggestion 
that, whatever couree, if any, may be pursued with 
the Trans-Vaal Republic, and however ineffectual 
direct interference with is would be, whether con- 


order was made that unless he paid the amount or 


him, Robert Hubbard, inspector of the E division, 
who was on duty when the prisoner delivered him- 
self up, corroborated the last witness's evidence. 


found security he should be imprisoned for one 
month, ‘There were only thirty inmates on Satur- 
He added that he had called on Mrs, Axtens, and | day at Whitecross-street Prison, and of that num- 
she said that the prisoner had undoubtedly been | ber twenty-one were commitments by county 
labouring under some strange delusion ever since | courts. AS many as 400 have been confined, and 
he returned from Australia, The prisoner’s land- | when the new Act took effect the number was 234, 
lord said the prisoner had frequently complained | The old man Bamacles, who had been a prisoner 
of the unnatural behaviour of his sons, who would | twenty-seven years, paid a visit to his old quarters 
play the part of detectives upon him, and some- | on Saturday. The Rev. Mr, Pugh, the chaplain 
times get under his bed of a night. Mr, Wright | of the prison, and Mr, Constable, the Governor, 
said he did not know whether Mr. Vaughan in- | are trying to obtain some employment for him, 
tended to remand the case or not; buta gentleman 
from Australia was present who would, if called, 
state that he never heard of any such murder 
having been committed there, Many friends of 
the prisoner were also in attendance. Mr, Vaughan 
hinted that from the manner in which the murder 
was alleged to have been committed it was very 
probable, supposing the prisoner's statement to be 
|true, that ic might never have been discovered, 
The prisoner was remanded, to enable the police to 
make inquiries and for medical testimony to be 
produced, 


Apsonpep CoMPaNiEs,—The appeal againat the 
order made by Vice-Chancellor James to wind up 
the Family Endowment Society, 
numerous affiliations of the Albert, was, on 
Wednesday, dismissed by the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Justice Giffard, The petition was originally 
presented by Major-General Pott, one of the 
Family Endowment annuitants, and the main 
question was whether the obligation of the share- 
holders to pay the annuities had ceased with the 
collapse of the Albert. The Vice-Chancellor held 
that the smaller society had not ceased to exist so 
as to prejudice the rights of its creditors, and the 
full Court of Appeal has sustained this decision, 


OvurraGxnous Tans —At Wandsworth, on Mon- 
day, Thomas Costello, seventeen, and Thomas 
Lynn, sixteen, sailors, belonging to her Majesty’s 
ship St, Vincent, were charged with wilfully 
breaking two panes of glass in the shop window 
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Mr. Barnard’s lad was proceeding to 
shut up the shop, and left one of the shutters out- 
side while he fetched the others, The prisoner 
Costello took up the shutter and broke the win- 
dows with it. Mr. Barnard heard the crash, went 
outside, and accused Costello with breaking his 
windows, Lynn then struck porn Costello 
also struck another tradesman and his wife who) J. ener 
had been drawn outside their shop by the noise | OWEN" poker Zs rere, “penereh, Ret ep. 
of the glass being broken,  Police-Constable | Line ate erty Hota Hneetre “Daina 
Blackburn said the prisoners were very violent, | PY i\06, bookecller—H. J. CUMBERLAND, Hackney, auctioneer 
and he understood that they behaved in that way @. Davis, _islington—G. DAVIS, Feck ham grove, eT MOND, 
to prevent their going to sea any more, He pro- | Htrow-rond—G. DORAN, jun., Hégware-rosd, 
duced a pass to show that their leave of absence 

expired on Saturday. Mr. Ingham looked upon 

the case as a joint act, and committed both 


ana glass —F. DRAKE. Acton, house decorator — E, H. 
| P, FIRMINGER, Great D ver-street, commirsion agent — J, 
prisoners to the House of Correction for two 
months, with hard labour, 


“~ “es BANKRUPTS,—J. ALTKIN, Clapham-road, commission agent— 
T, ALLEN, Breealey-by- Bow. vane Ban AVERY, Henley-on- 
Th inetmaker—T, AY KES, 
BALL’ eich “PARKER, Commercial-road, licensed vic- 
tualier — A. J. Marylebone-road, herbalist — F, 


. Ipswich—K. 
ve BARETTA, 


H, Brighton, grocer—W. BLOOM, Woolwich, 
BIB Vorrom, Bee builder—R. BRETT, 
Vauxhall, butcher— 


Hornsey—T. 
| car penter—Bf. B. BUTLOM, St. Albans, 
Newington, accountant— R. G. BRYANT, 


Golden-square—s, 
CoO PER, 


ORSTER, Ontond- siren, lomo’ ero 
-auxhall—R, J. GA aysweter, coachman— 
cw gate-atreety lithographic printer—J. GARDNER, tes 
ill, builder—J. GS ARD, Stoke Newi.gton—G. GODDEN, 
Jitham, carpenter A. W. GUREINGE: Islington, varnish manu- 
‘turer — M. GOULDEN, Norton-foigate. 
GRANT, Poplar, licensed victualler—A GRANT, Holloway—J. 
| HARDY, Clerkenwell green, coachpainter — F. J. HARKISUN, 
Notting-hill, shopfitter—A. HAYNKS, Dover, hairdresser — S, 
| HAWTHOKN, High Holborn, iron monger—K. ISAACKS, Batter- 
auctioneer—W. A. and W. MATHEWS, Clerkenwell, engineers 

|c. P. JONES, Barnsbury, printer's atore-keeper — A JONES, 
Sloane-street, fishmonger—H, KITOHRNER, Limehouse, baker— 


J, de KELLER, Bow, jepauusr—J, KEMP, Oreytord, Laker 


Curistuas THIEVES.—The facilities of moderr 
locomotion appear to be made the most of by 
thieves a3 well as by honest people, Thus » 
couple of men, well known to the London poli 


BEVILLE, Edward-strees, City, agent—G. 8. BEXFIELD, South | general deter. 


CHIPPETT, Shacklewell-green, hernese-maker—E, CLEGG, | Stockton-on-Tees, drysalters— 


dealer in china | Drayton, market 


victualler—H. FOULKES, | deaths — EB. B. 
J GARDN&R,|C. SNOWBALL, 


manufacturer — J, | maker—J. 


17 


LAZARUS, Watford, commin- 
iting-hill, articled clerk — H. 
wan to # boot manufacturer—C, 


Croydon, cabman—H. C, 
Kk. F. LE! 


MACLEAN, Liverpool-street, commi-sion merchant--J. R, 


Wandsworth builder —. J. MLDGLEY, Clapham-road, 


Botolph-lane, merchaat— 


southall, licensed viciualler J. O'CONNOR, jun., 


oeral cealer—G, PARKER, Ber- 
E, Walthamstow, beerselior—J. W, 


Wood-green, carpenter — Ty 


SADLER, Shadwell, licen ed victualler-J., SALMON, Oxford. 


graver—B W. SAUNDERS, Upper Moray-road, wine 
; SEABRLDGR, 


Hendon, provisi merchant—E I, 
slington, surgeon—C. SHEAKLE, Camberwell, baker— 
Deptford, bricklayer—R, SMITH, Fleet-stree' 
aker—W. ScINKS, Golo: 
geengrocer KE STRDALL, 


Jpper Weatbourne Park, 


* 
Fouthampton, shipping ageat—J. D STOPHER, Mi'e-end-road, 


manager of a puolic-house—T. KR. STRAD 
JANES, Clapham, builder — i. 
oat 


re 


B, Poplar, baker—F, 
STICK LAN V, “Hampsten |- 
1 


) Plymouth, teadealer—J. ATKINSON, Thirsk, builder— 
Hl, BASTON, sparkhill, baker—R. ‘I. W. BESLEY, Manchester, 
advertising contractor —W. BETTERIDGE, Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, baker—W, BEVAN, Port ‘Tennant, licensed victualler 
J. BIRCHAL and A, A. JOHNSTONE, Manchester, irons 
J. BOFFEY, Weavernam-cum-Milton, labeurer—'T, 
eepshed, wool agent— venue MS Swansea, butcher 
ealer 


J. BO 
proviric 


juv., Ledbury, tailor—J. Ay 
mith—J, CHAPMAN, West+ 


sh, builder — Bb. DAVIES, 
Shelmorion. stonrmason~ G, 
valler—F, DENTON, Man- 


draper—J. FAKRRAND, Manchester, poulterer—J, FERGU> 
Stott-lane, traveller—W, FIRTH, Blackburn, contractor—T. 
FLETCHER, Tarlet n, saddler—J. FOWLER, Lyme Rogix, xl 
merchant—G, A, GILLETT, Preston, auctioneer—G. GIMSON, 
Neen Savage, papermaker—E, GRIMM, Mellor, dealer in papere 
hangings—W. GRIFFITHS and J. WOLSTENHOLME, Man- 
chester, boiler-makers—C, GYDR®, Birmingham, cabinetmaker— 
B, HADDOCK, Birmingham, frulterer—W. HALL, Werrington, 
publicao—T HARGRAVE, Tarporley, clerk—J, CHISHOLMR, 
Brixton, nurseryman — WILCOCK, St. Minver. butcher — 
cu. V. HARPER, Manches ale and porter dealer—P. HAKPER, 
Bourton-on-thr-Hill, miller—H, A, HAWKE, Dartmouth, carricr— 
Pr, HAWKSWORTH, Bradford, wool-sorwr—W. HEMSLEY, 
Peterborough, surgeon—J. R. HIGSON, Heywood, ssadler—M, 
HOFFMAN, Manchester, merchant—S. HOLMES, Tagvill, bag- 
horier -W. and G. HORSFALL, Manchester, couton-dealers—J. 
HOUSTON, Runcorn, pawnbroker’s assistant —B. HOWARTH, 
Middleton, provision-dealer aud builder—J, HUBBALL, Alirevon, 
general huckster — H. HUGHES, Bristol, builderp—W. HYD, 
Nether Compioa, innkeeper~R. W. HUMPHREYS, Trosywaen, 
horsedealer—S. INSULL, Dudley, labourer—J, JAMESON, Brad- 
ford, painter—B. JOHNSON, Liverpool, shipwright—R, JONES, 
Rugby, butcher — J. COLE, Coventry, provision-dealer — 
W. KELLY, Manchester, assistant dentist—J, KENNEDY, Bir- 
mingham, provision-dealer— W, KENYON, Manchester, timber 
ealesrnan—H, KNIGHTON, Iikeston—P. LESTER, Rochdale—W. 
LEWIS, Merthyr Tydfil, colliery proprietor—S. LICHTHKIN, 
Manchester, clothier—J. LLOYD, Stainton, shipwright — N. 8. 
LOVINGA, North Shielés—C. LOVE, Abersychan, beerseller—J, 
LOWTHER, Westbury-on-Trym—T, W, M CALLUM. Nottingham 
W. MALSOM, Cinderford, éraper — W, M'QUILTON, Shipnam, 
draper-J, MANTON, Birmingham, fruunerer—E MARINELLI, 
Jarrow, master mariner—R. MARSHALL, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
‘reace manufacturer F, MASON, Wiggenhall St. Peter, labourer 

>} LE, Mexborough, joiner—H. MIDDLETON, Exeter, 
. B. MIICHELL, Swansea, shoe manufacturer—J. 
MUORK, Hartlepool, joiner—T. MOOKE, Sw commercial 
traveller—W. MoRkis, Coventry, cabinetmeker—L. NEWTON, 
Liverpool, cotton-dealer—M. N&WBOULD, Bradford, butcher— 
T. NICHOL, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, Meensed victuslle—T. W, 
and H. PANTON, Monkwearmouth i:onfounders—R. OLDHAM, 
Oldhem, cotton-spiiner—J. OLDHAM, Stockport, draper — J. 
OLIVER, North snielda, butcher—-G. OLIVER, Basford, bleacher 
A. ORLAN DO, Thatcham—T. PACK Et, Swansea—P,..PARK, New- 
castio-upou-Tyne, painter—W, PARK &R, Frodsham, beerrel/er— 
T. PEACOCK, Frodsham, wheelwright—W. PERKS, Worcester, 
slonemason—W. PHILLIPS, Walrot, beerreller—G, B, POWELL, 
Newehureh, surgeon—F, KAW LLIN 30N, Grantham, cattle jobber— 
W. REAH, Soutn Shields, colo wr manufacturer—H, RICHARDS, 
Teixnaouth, grocer—h. RIDLEY, East Stonehouse, coal merchant 
W. KOBLNSON, Runcorn, outfitter—R, ROSH, Leamington Priors, 
refreshment-house keeper—M. aad K, RUSS, Liverpool, tailorsa— 
H. L, RYAN, Manchester, bonnet manofacturer—K, SCHOFIELD, 
Oldham—S, SHELDON, jun, and J. MASSEY, floorcloth manu- 
facturers—J. 8. SHELLUBY, Manchester, commission nt—W, 
SIBBETT, Rochester, confectioner—S3, and E, SMITH, Newark- 
on-Trent — B. SMITH, Farleton, innkeeper— BR. W. SMICH, 
Bristol—G. SNOWDON, Ciay-path, Durham, licensed victualler— 
J.S2ON, jun,, Neweastle-o: ‘Pyne, shipbroker—J, STANFIELD, 
Wat rloo, pit and well sinker—J. STEPHENSON, Bradtora, con- 
fectioner and bookkeeper—E STEVENS, Cnvlary, lend measurer— 
J. STUART, Newcastle-on Tyne, corn factor—J. M. SUTTON, 
Dartmouth, coal-owner—J. SWIFT, Wigan, clogger—D. TAYLOR, 
Swanwick, baker—H, TAX LOK, Weat Hartlepool, shipwright— 
W. J. TEBBY, Frivwell, builder—J, THOMAS, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, mason—T.'l HOMsON, St. Heleu’s, tailur—G.TIPSUN, 
Leamington Prior, greengrocer — F. THUKLEY, Birmingham, 
boot and she maker—J. TODD, South Shirlda, builder—G, 
TREBBL®, Willivon, grocer—O, TUCKER, Stamford Baron, 
publican —D, WI-EMAN, Manchester, general dealer — Z, 


one of the} VENABLES, Bradford, shoemaker—W, WALKER, Harpurhey, 


beerseler —F, J. SUIPVEY Brixton-road, glass ana china 
merchant—J_ WALTUN, Higher Crumpsall—W., WANT, Heaton 
Norris, cabdriver—K. WELB/URN, Cowbit, potato merchant 
and coaldealer—W. WHITK, jun., Neweastle-on-Tyne, ship 
owner—G, WILLIAMS, Chorlton-on-Medlock, brieklayer—W. 1. 
WILLIAMS, Haverfordwest, clerk—S A, WILSON, Clains—T. D, 
WILTSHIRE, Newport, Monmouthshire, veterinary surgeon—J, 
TURLEY, Birmingham, fruiterer—M, ANDERSON, Newenstle- 
on-Tyne, merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—T, ROGERSON, Glasgow, wood- 
turner--J, ROBERTSON, W. HASTIE, and J, OBR, jun, iron 
shipbuilders—J, HALL, shipbui der, Aberdeen, 


TUESDAY, JAN. 11, 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED,—F KERCKHOVE, Carding- 
ton-street, weod-carver—W. 4. FRITH, Maida-bill, 

BANKRUPYS—J ARGENT, Westminster and City, refresh 
ment-house-keeper—F, DAINTY, King s Cliffe, carrier and liv-ry- 
stabie keeper—W. H. GARDINER, Mitcham, builder—F. SUTTON, 
Brownlow-street, plumber and buiider—H HOLLOWAY, West 
Ham, cowkeeper—W. N. SMITH, Fenchurch: street, ship and insur- 
ance broker—R. WRIGHT, Monkwearmouth Shore, shipchandler— 


JAN. 7. — , 

of Mr, John Barnard, grocer, of Park-road, Clap- FRIDAY, o fe J. WARWICKER, Walworth—K, and T. WRIGHTON, Brackivy, 
i : vf ANNULLED.—T. G, DANIEL, Hatcham | fellmongers and leather merchauts—C. W. BARBER, Manchester, 

hem, canting a So'she amount of a one td Sa LLOYDS, Henley-on-Thames, painter P, | cotton-broker and cigar merchant—8 BEARD WORE, Hanley, 
violently assaulting several persons, Last Satur- | \fiyrrig, south Hylton, tailor. Yeoman—J, BLACK, South Shields, builder—G, BOWMAN, Man: 


chester, draper and shipping merchant—R, BRADSHAW, Man- 
chester, provision-dealer—W. BROUGH, Manchester, coachbuilder 
H, BROWN, Broad-green, near Liverpool, seedseman—W. L. and 


Biggleswade, seedsman—J, | J, L. CLARE, Liverpool, covton-brokers—G, BURROWS, Longton, 


grocer—C, SLARKE, Upper Harley, Staffordshire, iron merchant 
W. DAWSON, jun., Chelworton, Derbyshire stonemason and 
. DEARDEN, Manchester, licensed victualler— 
G, EMERY, Gamlingay, shoemaker—S, DIXON, Wolverhampton, 
metal-broker—J. FELLOWS, Portobello, grocer and beerselier— 
E. FOGG, Hulme, fruiterer—J. FRANK and W. GLOVER, 

W. T. FRoNCH, Worwisk, pinuiber 
B, GOLDSCHMIDT, Birmingham, cigar merchant—W, GARRAD, 
Hunden—J. J. GARDINER, Leamington — A. GITLINS, Bir- 


‘Acton, schoolmaster— | mingham, builder and brewer—K WRIGLEY, Oldham, builder— 


J. F. GORBINGE, Wellington Farm, Cumberland, farmer and tea- 
dealer —J. H&ATH, M. CHADWICK, J. WILOOX, and W, 
COTLON, Stockingford, coalmasters—G, HOWELL, Twerton, 
labourer--R. INGLIS, Burwon-upon-Trent, cooper—V, POTTRK, 
ardener — C. W. MARSHALL, Sunderls 4, 
builder — KE. C. MLDDLETON, Birmingham, architect and sure 
yeyor—S. REEVES, West Bromwich, registrar of birchs and 
SP4AKMAN, Manchester, provieion-dealer — 
Brampton, anctioneer and innkeeper — 
P. TEMPLE, Dartington, druggist and provision-dealer — J. 
THORNTON, Durham, builder—E. TUDOR, Bradford, plumber 
and glusier—E. TURNER, Liverpool, hairdresser and umbrella- 
WHITEHEAD, Birmingham, brush manufacturer—J, 
L, CUBRY, Newcastle-on-Tyne, builder—T. H. TILBUBN, Leeds, 
cloth manufacturer, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — D. DONALDSON, Perth 
plumber and brassfounder — G CARRICK, Glasgow, builder an 
wine aud spirit merchant—J. BRO WN, Holywood, Dumfriesshire 
sheep and cattle dealer—J, BRODIE, Forres, watehmaker— WV, 
MACPHERSON, Cupar-Angus, merchant 


JAN. 15, 1870 


“ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
OLBORN IMPBOVEMENTS. 
Z. SIMPBON and COMPANY invite attention to the in- 


creased facilities of approach to their Establishments. 
65 and 66 (iate 43, 49, 50, and 53), Farringdon-street, City. 


YEN DERS, STOVES, FIREIBONS, i. 
CHIMNEYPIECES,—-Buyers of the above are req 
before finally deciding, to virit the SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an Assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney pieves, 
Fireirons, and General Ironmongery sa cannot be ap; 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or ex- 
quisiteness of workmanship or price 
Black Regi+tar St ves 5 os oo -. Se. to £9 5s, 
Bright Ditto, with Ormoulu Ornaments £3 8a. to £33 108, 
ae — 3s 6. to £5 198, 


Bronasd Fenders 
. from £3 3s, to £25. 


Strel Fen‘ers .. o. oe os 
Chimney pieces, Slate or Marble as . from £1 8s, to £100, 
from 36 3d. the set to £4 4a, 


Fireirons, set of three ee mr 
sane Burton and all other Patent Stoves, with Kadiating Hearth- 
plates, 


OAL SCOOPS,—WILLIAM 8, BURTON 

has 400 different patterns of COAL SCOOPS ON SHOW, 

of which he invites inspection. Tie geione vary from |s. 9d. to 150s, 

Plain black open Scoops, from 1s. 94. ; de. do,, sinc lined, from 

4a. 84. ; covered Box-sconpa, from 4s. 64. ; ditto, with hand-soxop, 

from 10a, 64.; do. do., with fancy gold ornamentation, from 198 ; 

highly fiaished and ornamented, and fiited with imitation ivory 
handles, from 30s, to 150s, 


SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE 


| ESAASREEE SR TIMES 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may order throng) 
their Bookseller or Newsagent; but, if preferred, will be for. 


ward: _ t 
SIMPSON and COMPANY en te men 2 bana be See Beaiiobes (eh in 
° are now. etaing a ee paroal ef T. Fox, Publisher, 3, Catherine-street, Strand, London, 


y 
REALLY AMSOSLERPY. By ALFRED 
SCOTT GATTY. F ee for 19 stamps, London: COOKS 

and ©9., New Burlington-street. “Mr. Alfred Soott Gatty 
is getting quite @ reputation for his comic songs, and deservediy 
80, Thev poenses far more real humour than the popular songs of 
the muaic-) and we need hardiy esy are far above them in 
every reeprct, Mr. Gatty's words are funny withont being vulgar, 
and there is not one of his songs but what has a hearty and legitt- 
mate laugh init. ‘I Really am eo Sleepy’ ie a very simple melody, 
nat to clever, racy words, and will be sure to he « favourite among 
those who erjoy aa honest comic bal’ad,”— Vide Illustrated Mid- 
land News, Jan. 8 Free by post, 19 stamps. 


- 


oe - - - 


under market prices. 


Bs ROWN and POLSON were the first to 
adopt the name Corn Flonr, and they are greatly interested 
in matntalaing ite reputation, which ie isble to be discredived by 
* unwarranteble appropriation of the uame to 
different character. ici ee 
To obtain 


extra profit by the sale, 
cheap Inferior qualities, bearing a false name, are sometimes 
unscrupulously substituted instead of 
Brown and Wolson's, 
which is genuine. 
Prepared solely from Maize—Indian Corn, 


7, SIMPSON and COMPANY, 
. Wholerale, Retail, and Export 


SILKMERCEKS and GENERAL DRAPERS, 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), Farringdon-street, City. 


A STORY OF SIXTY YEARS' SINCE. 
‘This day is puolished, in 3 vole, crown Svo, price 358., 


H E HARRI 8 E 8B: 

being an Extract from the Common place Book of 
ALBXANDER SMITH, the Elder, 

* An admirable atory, filled with living men and women, hevieg 

a background such as cannot be commanded at will. . Wil 

rove of strong interest to novel readers, an’ be read by many 

Penides for the pictures it presents of » period which, rich in 


OOL REPPS, SERGES, and PLAIDS, 

in #ll the New Colours, at 10s, 9d, and 146, 9d. the Fall 

Dresa, enriched with silk at i8s, 9d, 258, and 3. %d., belng 
part of the Stock of Mr. Charles Katlin. Not to be equelled. 

HABYVEY and CO,, Lambeth Houre, Westminster Bridge, 8 B. 


written memes se mey > fa within few men's persoual 
re ollections.”— raphic, Jan. 5 
London: W. H. ALLBN and Co,, 13, Waterloo-place, 3 W. 


Feap ro, cloth, price 3s. ; free by post, 2s, 24, 


HINGS WORTH KNOWING; or, The 
Book of Geveral Information about Government, Manu- 
factures, M. ve 


Catalogue 
London: WILLIAM TB@G, Pancras-lane, Cheapsida, 


Now ready, 
81X COLOURED PLATES, 
Price One Shilling, 


TRE 
[LbvetEate D 


LONDON 
for 1870, 
ayy 
THREE PICTURBKS C¥ COUNTRY LIFB, 
from Paintings by Alfred Hunt ; also 
THRE PICTURKS OF BRITISH BIRDS 
(WAQTAILS, WRENS, AND STABLINGS), 
drawn by F. W. Keyl, 
printed by hton Brothers’ Chromatic Process; 
TWELVE FINK-ART BNGRAVINGS ; 
ASTRONOMICAL DIAG RA MSot REMARKABLE PHENOMENA, 
with explanatory Notes; 
Tweive {liustretions of 
THB BRITISH ARMY OF 1870, 
as Headings to the Calendar; 
The Royal Family of Great Britain; the Queon’s Housskold ; 
Her Majesty's Miniaters; Lists of Public Offices and Officers ; 
Bankers; Law and University Terms; Fixed acd Movable fes- 
tivels; Anuiverseries; Acte of Parliament passed during the 
Session of 1469; Revenue and Bxpenditure; Obit wry of Mminent 
Perens; Christian, Je@ish, ana Mohammedan Carendiars 
Tables of Stam Taxes, and Goverament Duties; Times o! 
High Water; ice Beguishiens + together with a latge 
amount of useful and valuabie information, whch has during the 
twenty-two years made the ILLUSTLATHED LONDON 
imasack the mort acceptable and elegant companion to the 
Mt or drawing-room table; whilt it ie universally acknow- 
leaned vo be by far the cheapest Almanack ever published. 
The any ted demand for the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK year after year stimuictes the proprietor to still 
exertiona te secure for this Almanack a reception as 
} stone «that whieh hea hitherto p'aced ite circulation second 
only to het of the In. LUSTRATe®D LONDON NEWS 
TRE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
fe cover, printed in colours by the same process as the Six 
Coloured Plates, and forms a charming and p\easivg ornament to 
the drawine-reom table. 
TRE SKILLING ILLUSTBATED ALMANACK !s published at the 
ofMfics of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 198, Straud, and sold 
by all Boukseliers and Newsagents, 


ALMANACK 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK FOR 
1870 now ready, containing a List of a!l the Latest Novelties 
in Flowers and Fruits, and full instructions for Amateur Gardeners, 


Price |e. ; post-free, Is. id. 
T. T. LEMABE, |, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, London, B.C. 


APHAEL'S PROPHETIC MESSENGER 


Fiftieth Year —Raphnel predicted for 1869 the discontent in 
France, the Storms of Nev, 9 and 10, Price 2s. 64, ; po-t-free, 
3s. 74,.—London: T. T. LEMABB, |, Ivy-lane, Paternvater-row. 


ILLUSTRATED PENNY 
Statesmen of 


HE 


Regulations, and a great variet 
4 ted 


UTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Cornets, Saxdorns, Diumea, Flutes, Clarinets, Fiageolete, 
Concertinas, Harmeoniums, &c., in use in oli parts of the kingdom, 
and colonies, giving universal satisfaction. tutler’s Artist Model, 
the ensiess Cornet yet produced, with double water-key, in case, 
£6 6s,—Haymarket, London, Prices, with drawings, post-free, 


IANOFORTES.— MOORE and MOORE 

LET on HIRE the following PLANOFORTES, for three 

efter which, and without any further charge whatever, 

he planoforie becomes the property of the hirer :—Pianettes, 

Fro quarter ; Fiossies, 3 ga. oe sqarter: ben | Ape 

quarter ; wing-room el Cottage, ‘8. per 

uarter, These instruments are warranted, and of the beat manu- 

Extensive Ware-Rooms, 
104 and 105, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C, 

Jury award, Lotersations) Exhibition, 1962: Honourable Men- 

bien good and cheap Piance to Moors and Moors, 


ARMONIU MS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 
Wore-livoms, 16¢ and 105, ‘Bishopegte-nizeat Within, B.C. 
if OOkE and MOORE extend their Three- 
4 years’ System of Hire to Purchase to all parte of Great 

Britain, cerriage-free, —i04 and 165, Bishopegate-strest, B.C. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’'S STEEL PENS, 

Sold by all 
throughout the World, 


ILTZ and LEE’S OLEO CHARTA. A 


atmospheric chan, 
y ‘Mossrs. LER and CO., 5, Newman-strest, Lond n. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR, 
Mrs, 8. A. ALLEN'S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER never 


Six Shillings. Sold by Chemists and 
it, 266, High Holborn, don, 


HAT is WEALTH without HEALTH f 

Take BRAGG’S PURK VEGETABLE CHAROOAL, 
Bcid in Bottles 2s,, 4a,, and és. each, by al) Chemists, and by the 
Manufacturer, J. L. ‘Brage, 14, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, AS&THMA, 
BRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. the ereat remedy of the 
is Dr. J, QOULLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNK. A few doses 
cure incipient cases, Caution--The ox! inary medical 
reperts on the efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital import- 
caaer sis aaledion f Govern: yes Tipe 
w o! meni ani haeiag 
the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's Uhispeleen* wineas wh. 
ine. Seo of Vice-Chancellor Sir W, 


Wood, the * Times,” July !6, 1964, Sold in Botcles, la. 14d , 9. 8d., 
and 42. 6d., by all Chem Manafacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 
83, Great Russcll-street, At 


K"; ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
hich are daily recommended by tho Faculty, Testimeniale 


fo he ct eminent of hem ay tm smn old in bors 
Stiokion. imivaiu@unh— 


T AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIO SALINE. 
4 Have it in your for it is the only safe 

Favere, Eru re aceniens, = on 8: - “ 
Chemist 118, Holborn-bUl, London. = — 


There is also a choice selection of wooden Coal Boxes, with iron 
and bres mountings, 

William & Burton confidently asserts his to be the largest, and 
et ths seme time the best and mort varied, assortment in the world. 

Willigm 8%. Burton, Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to 
HR. the Prince cf Wales, sends a Catalogue, containing 
upwards of 700 Liloatrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Liste of 
Prices and Plans of the 20 large Show- Room: post-free.. 

39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1, iA, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry’s-place ; and |, Newman-yard. ith the present rail- 
way facilities the cost of dvliver'ng goods to the most distant 

of the United Kingdom is trifling. 

William 8. Burton will always, when desired, undertake delivery 
at a amail fixed rate, 


ENSON'S 


WATCHES CLOCKS JEWELLERY 
of ail kinds, of all kinds, of the newert des'gps. 
LEVER, DRAWING-ROOM, BRACFLETS, 
HORIZONTAL. DINING-ROUM, BROOCH ES. 
CHRONOMETER, | CARIIAGE, | EAR tINGS, 
K®YLESS | CHUBCH. LOCK4&TS. 
CHEONOGRAPH. | HALL AND SHOP, | NECKLACRS, 


Mr, Benson, who holds the appointment to H BH. the Prince 
of Wa'os, has just publis two Pamphlets, enrlenid and embel- 
lished) with ona npon Watch and Clock Mating, 
and the other upon Artistic Gold Jewellery. These are reed pad’ 
tree for 34. each, Perseus ving in the country or al can 
aslect the article required, end have it forwarded with perfect 
safaty. 

25, Old Bond-street ; and the City Steam Works, and 60, Ludgate- 

hili, London, 


EIR'S 55s, SEWING-MACHINEB.—35s, 
Complete, Works by hand or foot, Will hem, fell, bind, 
tuck, run, seam, quilt, braid, and embroider equal to any £16 
Machine. Qvarantes given. P: us, Patterns, &c., pest-free. 
None genuine unless atamped G.O, Weir, 2, Carlisle-st., &-ho-sq., W. 


ILMER and SON’S DINING-TABLES: 


Sideboards, Dinner-Weggons, &c —The largest assortment 
of Dining-room Furniture in the United Kingdom to be seen, 
ready for delivery at 31 and 32, Bernera-atreet, Oxford-street, Ww. 
Plana takenand Estimates given free of charge. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 

EXHIBITION, 1865, Thia celebrated old Irish Whisky gained 
the Dublin Prise Medal, it is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and 
very wholesoms. Sold in bottles, 3a, 8d. each, at the rotai] housee 
in Londen ; by the agents in the principal towns of England ; 0: 
wholeacie, at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W.—Obsrerve the 
red seal, pink label, and branded cork, “‘Kinaban’s LL Whisky.” 


THBEE PRIZE MEDALS. 


O cetedes and BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 


in Pint and Qusrt Tins, Ready for Immediate Use, 
Mcok Turtle, Ox-Taii, as omy Heal Turtle, Mulligatawny, 
are, &c. 
Retatl of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; Wholesale 
of the Manufacturers, 
Crosse and Blackwe.l, 
Purveyors to her Maje:ty, Soho-equare, London, 


(jiaeriete 
BTARCH. 


Exclustvely esed in the Royal Laundry; 
and her wajeatys Laundress says thet 
nest Starch she ever used,” 
Awarded Prise Medal for its sapaiocitg. 
Beware of spurious imitations. 


GRATEFUL COMFORTING, 


P P 8’'8 c 0 C0 
BREAKFAST. 
Simply made with boiling water or milk, 
Tio-lined Packets only, Isbelled 
James Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


7 oO A. 


EST FOOD for INFANTS, 
. “ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as poasible.”—Dr. H. 
Barker on Bight F “ The infant Prince thrives upon it as a 
Prince shoula."—-Soc Sci. Rev. “ Highly nourishing and ensily 
digested,""—Dr, Hassell. No boiling or straining required. 

Tins, Is, 96.. 58., and 108, 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE. New Bond-street, London. 
Precurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, 


NDIGESTION.—" Berkeley, Sept. 3, 1869, 


Gentlemen,—I feel it a duty I owe to you to express my grati- 
tude for the great benefit I have derived from taking ‘ Norton's 
Camomile Pilis.’ For # length of time | suffered excruciating pain 
from indigestion and wind in the stomach, having tried nearly every 
remedy without deriving any benefit at all; but after taking two 
bottles of your vaiusble pilis I was quite restored tomy usual state 
of health Piearegive this publicity, for the benefit of those who 
may thus be afflicted.—Iam, gentiemen, yours truly, BHNBY 
ALLPASS.—To the Proprietors of Nottoa’s Camomile Pills" 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Merit Rewarded. 

This famous family medicine has withstood the test of 

time and the most unrelenting opposition. These Pills promote 

dige tion, and are a dircct purifier of the bioced and ali cther fluids 
of the human body. 


NDIGESTION.—The Medical Profession 

adopt MORSON'’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE as the True 

Remeesy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2s., by all Pharmaceu- 

tieal tolete, and the Manufac I Morson and Son, 
ni 


124, Southampton-row, Russell-equare, My 
“ I HEAR many and surprising testimonies 
of Relief afforded to confirmed casea of Asthma and Con- 
sumption and long-standing Coughs, by Dr. LOCOCK'S WAFERS.” 
From Mr. Reinbardt, Chemist, Beigeate, Lesde, 
Soild by all Druggis‘s, at Is. 14d. per Box, 


K AYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS,—Family 
Medicines are in number legion, From the “ old woman's” 
remedies to those of the experienced physician, they moetly fail 
to be of general use. Kaye's Worsdell's Pills, on the contrary, 
may be safely and universally employed in the household. 
are aperient, tonic, and invigorating. They are of Vi 
table origin, and may be used by either sex ef aliagen, la 
all Chemists, at Is. 1gd., 28. 94,, and 4s, 6d. 


ILIOUS an a. LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Giddinese ra ee sd Gil Dioosaetece the seen eee 
are quickly removed by that weil-known remedy, 

FRAMPTON'S PILL GF HEALTH. 
Obtained through any Chemist or Medicine-Vender, 


OUGH.—PRIOCE’S BENZODYNE, the 
crea i ga emergent ote 
$s, 94. per Bottle.—London, 2, Lower em 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London and 
Brom —1851.—Office, 167, Piccad! 
Tn folowing LM of LEGACY ecm 
ve on uesth unto t! fe 
the Concer Hospital, London, situate at No. 167, Pioeeiy ed 


antidote in | also in the Falham-road, Brompton, Middlesex, the sum of £<—- 
and Head- | (free of duty), to be paid out of my personal eatate, not charged on 


land, to bo spplied towards cart the charitable designs 
the said institution.” Spy order, oe J vere, 


JELVETEEN for DRESSES, MANTLES, 
and JACKETS, beautifully soft avd silk-like, sacrificed at 
94, 64, per yard ; usually sol4 st 4s, 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO. 
Lambeth House, Weatminater Bridge, 8. E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 253. 6d., 
Bis, 6d, 404, ard 4's, Black Gros Grains, Glecés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Si'k, with a warranty fur wear, at 
Se 6)d. per yard, Japanee Siika, the German make, richest in 
quality of silk, reaily wears we'l, at 3s. 6}. per yard, not to be 
equalled. Richest Black Moires, yard wide, 10°, 9d. per yard. 


Patterns sent. 
HARYEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, SE. 


AKER and ORI S8 P'S, 

Importent Ne tics to Ladies, Heads of Families, &c.—The 
8TUCK of WRIGHT and MORRIS—£8800—now Selling at e@ 
Reduction of fe. Sd. in the pound, Catalogues free, Silks, Evening 
Dresses, Walking Dresses. Mu #, Piques, Cambrica, Hanaker- 
chiefa, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Under-crothing, Jackets, S. ites. 
Patterns and Catalogues fr. a —198, Regent-street, 


VAMILY MOUBNING, 
made up and trimmed in the most correct taste, may be 
obtained at the most reasonable prices 
at PETER RoBiXson’s. 

Goods are sent, free of charge, for eelcction, to all parts of 
Engiand (with dressmaker, if desired) upon Feoelyt of letter, order, 
or telegram ; and Patterne are sont, with Book ef Illustrations, to 
ali parts of the world. 

The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 263, ent-street, Me 
The largest ané most econom! Mourning Warehouse in Bare pe, 
PETER BOBLNSON'S. 


EW-YEAR'S FESTIVITIES. 
BALL AND BVENING COSTUME 
Gold and Silver Ta latans 
Skirts tartefully ma¢e and trimmed, in a'l Colours, from 21, 
A choice Selection of Crystallised Tariatans, at 10s, 64. the Dress, 
Tulle and Net Skirts, fastionably trimmed, from 3 gs. 
saw Bs and CO., Frith-street and Old Compton-street, Soho- 
square, W. 


REGENT HOUSER, 
248, 340, 244, Regent-street, 
ANNUAL SALE 


LLIsoN and c oO. 
beg respectfully to annonncs their 
ANNUAL SALE of LIGHT and DARK FANCY STOCK 
is now taking place, 
the whole of which has been considerably reduced in pric*, 
358, 249 312, Kegent-strees ; 
26 and 37, Argyle-street, W, 


O ALL WHO WRITE,—The CRESCENT 


GOLD PEN, price 5s, Sole preprietor, C. PLUMBE, Poat- 
o.aater, Mansfield, Notts. Each len registered. and bears the 
Name and Trade Mark, Stamps or Money Orders in payment. 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, highly 

r treshing for the Toilet, Bath, or Handkerchief, le. and 

3s. 6d, Lime Juice and Glycerine, the best thing for the hair, 
Is. 6d, and 96, 64.—96, Strand ; 21, Cornhill ; and 133, Regent-st.; 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS, 

In@ispenasdle accompaniments to youth on their return to 
achool are ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for promoting the 
growsh and for beautifying the hair; ROWLANDS' KALY DOR, 
‘or the skin and complexion ; and ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or 
vearl Dentifrice, for utifying the teeth and preserving the 
gums, Sold at 40, Hatton- len, and by all Chemists and 
Perfumers. Ask for ** Rowlands’ articles. 


ALF A MILLION has been Paid 


by the 
BAaILWAY PASSENG Ens? ASSURANCE COMPANY 


as 
Compensation for Accidents of All Kinds. 
An Annuat Payment of £3 to 46 58, insures £1000 at Death and 
an Allowance at the rate of £6 por Week for Injury, 
Offices—64, Cornbill ; aud 10, Regent-atreet. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Seoretary, 


When you ask for 


Guts FIELD 
STARCH, 
fee thet you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profits, 


2a AUCE,—LEA and PERRINS,—The 
* WORCESTERSHIRK,” pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The 

only Good Sauce,” improves the Appetite, and aids Digestion. Un- 
rivalled for piquancy and flavour. Ask for Lea and Perrins’s Seuca 
Beware of Imitations, and eee the names of Lea and Perrins, on 
all bottles and inbele. — Agents: CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Loudon ; and sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


O MORE MEDICINE, 
DU BARRY'S Delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
eradicates Dytpepsia, Indigestion, Cough, Asthms, Consamption, 
Debility, aon lesanesa, Sonstipetion, Fiatuleney, Phiegm, Low 
Spirits, Diarrhes, Acidity, Diabetes, Nausea and Yomiting, 
asting, Palpitation; Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complainta 
Cure No. 68,413; “* Rome. —Tbs health of the Holy Father is excel- 
lent since he has taken Du Barry's Food, and his Holiness cannot 
this excelient food eo ee ae and Co., 77, 
it-street, London, W.; and 165, William-street, Now York. 

In Tins, at Is, id; 11b,, 28. 9d, 12 1b., 22m. ; at all Grocers’, 


NFLUENZA and RHEUMATISM. 

BARCLAY’S (Dr. Bateman’s) PECTORAL DROPS are held 
in high estimation, curing pains in the limbs, boues, and joints, 
inducing gentle  ooyg Se pages and preventing fever, Numerous 
testimonials of its value cen be obtained of Barclay and Sons, 
95, Farringdon-street. May be had of all respectable Druggisis 
and Dealers in ratent Medicines, in Bottles, at le. 14d, and a6. $d. 


each, 
Ark for BARCLAY'S (Dr. Batemsn’s) DROPS, and observe 
names and address (95, Farringdon-atreet) affixed to each bottle, 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal. 
iion to the FIVE SHILLING SUBSCRIPTION-LIST fast opened 
in 


them, and larly jest all interes! 
oepliata ana Medical Schools to join thislist, as an —— H 
Bankers—Mesara, Twining and Co., Messrs. Con 
Mosers. Hoares, Messrs, Deammond,and Mean Willama, Denso, 
v % 


aud Co. F, ALFRED BEDWBL' 
J, W. WALDRON, 
ETROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT 


INSTITUTION, Walton-on-Thames, Mitcham, and 


President—Hie Grace the Duke of Well: 
Treseurers—Righs tien, Bases i Gurney, aoa Colonel 
rant. 


The Homes are now quite full, and contain 255 adul 
82 children. The Committee APPEAL for Subscriptions pry hos 
ged wing Want of too en ‘iade be for naps 
. ™ com} 
slow of many convalescents weekly. 94 ad a 
y> Pall-mall. 


e Joint-atock Ban 
e OLMES, Secretary, 


CHARLES 
39, Sackville-street, Picendilly, 


B®oweN and POLSON's 


BBowr and 


B®ows and POLSON’S 


CORN FLO! 
te thickes = 
Soups, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 

to thicken 

Sauces, 


POLSON’'S 
CORN FLOUR, 

to thicken 

Beet-tea. 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
for 


Bowes and 


Brown and 


and 


and 


Bev and 


P EARLINA 
is rich in albuminoua 
roperties, 


‘repared 
BROWN and POLSON. 


Pp BEARBLINA 
is rich in flesh-forming 
rr 5 
Prepared b 
BROWN and POLSON. 


p#ABuina 


may be used with 
or without Milk, 


Prepared b; 
BROWN Mind POLSON, 


pes4erina 


has the sustaining properti: 
of Ontmeni,? pales 
“without being so heating, 


P EABLINA, 
boiled with water and 
& little salt, is the most 
digestible Supper. 


P EARLINA, 
for Breakfast, 
Prepared by 
BROWN and POLSON. 


P BABLINA, 
for Tiaked Puddings. 

BROWN bad PULSON, 

P EABLINA, 


for Plum Puddings, 
Prepared by: 
BROWN and PULSUN, 


pBeaeurna 


Recipesn on 
cach Package, 
Price 64. 


I HAVE NO _ APPETITE.—Then use 
WATERS'S uss WINE, the finest Tonic Litter in the 

World, Soid rovers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 394. per 

dozen,—W ATE! and WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 

Woresstes House, 34, Easicheap, E.C, Lewis and Co., Agents, 
orces' fe 


OUGHS, COLDS, DEBILITY, LTC. 
LOEFLUND’S “ LIBLIG’S BXTRACT OF MALT,” a now 
Dietetic Preparation for alt Pulmonary Complaints Ured at 
several Hispitals, and strongly recommend by the Faculty. 
Bottles, Is, 9d. each, All Chemists. Crosee and Biackwell, Barclay 
and Sone, Rawards, Sanger, and Van Abbott, Invalid end Infant 
Dietetic Dépdt and Wine Merchant, 5, Princea-st., Cavendich-eq ,W. 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray's-inn- 

road.—The Forty-first ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL, in aid 

of the FUNDS of this unendowed Hospital, wili be held on 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25 next, at the City Terminus Hote!, 

<esibaretees, the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, M P., in the 
chair. 

As the Committee are wainly dependent on the f th 
Festival for Funds to enable them 2 provide for aie expen: fy of 
the current year, and to pay off the heavy liabilities already in- 

they earnestly appeal to the liberality of the public for 
on this occasion. JAMES 8. BLYTH, Sec, 
Waterloo Bridge-road. Inatituted 1810, 
PR gn rs rf plier ie mort earncetly needed, 
ic for continu! re! i o 
Senstin an thhs Homie, ie to the poor little suffering 
[Si 
ere—Merers. ier, Ban and Co., 77, 1 
and Messrs, Coutts and Co-, 59, Strand sackman. 
CHARLES J, B, REN TOX, Secretary. 


BpBtise, ORPHAN ASYLUM, Slough 
ti years an, 

it Middle Seyi - iat oa p agh mo my of 
thoroug iy wget Holy Roretion ia afforded to 170 pup.ls, based 


eel Ww ye 4 Co., Birchin-lane ; and 
ere— Moser. mi, an - * ; 
Heywood, Brothers and Co., Manchester. : 
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